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Valuable Premiums to the Friends 
of Holden’s Magazine. 


Whoever will send three subscribers to Holden’s 
Magazine, besides his or her own, shall be entitled, 
&s & premium, to the Bound Volume of the Maga- 
zine, containing eight months of the year 1848.— 
This volume is bound in the best style in cloth, 
and is gilt-edged, gilt-backed and lettered. Any 
one, already a subscriber, who sends three subscrip- 
tions, is entitled to the same premium. 

Whoever will send usa club of twenty names 
and $15 shall be entitled, as a premium, to the 
Bounp Vo_ume For 1849. A full description of 
this valuable work will be found on the page fol- 
lowing the Editor’s Table. 

N. B.—Those entitled to the Bound Volumes 
should not fail to give directions in what way they 
Wish them sent, as they cannot go through the 
mails. No volumes will be sent until this is done. 
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Ty s . 
Notice to Editors. 

In order to prevent any further misapprehension, 
the publishers of Holden’s Magazine take this oc- 
casion to say that the Cory-ricut of all the arti- 
cles published in the magazine does not prevent 
their being copied into other publications, provided 
due credit is given. The publishers are most happy 
to have the valuable contributions to the magazine 
sent through the length and breadth of the land by 
the newspaper press, and thus exert the broad in- 
fluence they merit; and at the same time they trust 
that the justice and propriety of giving CREDIT to 
the magazine will be faithfully observed. They 
would also take this occasion to express their ap- 
preciation of the cordial sympathy in their enter- 
prise and the generous treatment so abundantly 
manifested by their brother editors throughout the 
United States. 

Editors entitled to Bound Volumes are requested 
to give directions in what way they shall be sent. 









































































WORTHY OF 


I. What is being done. 


1. Hotpen’s MaGAzine, furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautifal calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4 A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 

5. These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 
try. 





II. What has been done. 


1. Hotpen’s MaGazine, based on the sure 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance | 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 
monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
HoLpEn’s DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the*shortness of the 
time is considered. The circulation is constantly 
increasing With flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the | 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live 
a life of constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and political Press 
throughout the country are decided and even en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We 
have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. Y. Tribune.—* It is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in | 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

*We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. 


ITI. What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted 
appearing in the following particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality fifty per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3 A complete System will be introduced into 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. 

4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 
ume, which commences with the July Number, 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled ‘‘ The End 
o It,” by “ Exastvus STEPHEN ;” pronounced by 
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FACTS CONCERNING HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


| your part to take it? 





ATTENTION. 

i al 

| discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 
terest and passages of touching sentiment. 

5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ‘* Uses and Abuses,” has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American Painrines and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTISsTs, will be furnished 
before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 
valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTs. 

The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 
reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 
prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 
gressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
homes and to the hearts of the American People— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so smalla price. It can be done 


|only by having an immense circulation. 


Lovers or Goop READING! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
Let us see ‘* what will be 
done” by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—‘* THE CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MaTTER,”’ our motto. 


The terms are 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 


| the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
| subscriber, and for every list of 15 names a _ free 


copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
ing subscribers. ‘They will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

Qs Letters should be addressed to ‘‘ HoLpEN’s 
MaGazine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 


Epirors AND PROPRIETORS. 





Epitors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 
year 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 
It is specially desired’ that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 
magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 
changes. 

As each number is sTEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing num- 
bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. 

Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instruc- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT NIAGARA KIVER. 





LAASWARD SONS 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


Tue Suspension Bridge thrown across the 
Niagara River, was erected by Charles Ellet, 
junior, and finished in July, 1848, 


It is situated about a mile below the falls. | 


The river rushes beneath it with tremendous 
power and velocity, girded by perpendicular 
banks 250 feet in height. The length of 
the Bridge is 759 feet; the height of the 
Towers at either end, over which the cables 
of wire pass, is 55 feet, and they are 14 feet 
square at the base. The deflection from a 
straight line of the cables at the lowest 
point midway between the towers, is 45 feet, 
and the distance from the bridge to the wa- 
ter nearly 250 feet. The weight of the wire 
in the bridge is 35 tons, and the weight of 
the flooring or wood work is 40 tons. 13 
cables, 7 on one side, and 6 on the other, 
support the bridge. These cables are fasten- 
ed to the solid rock about two rods from 
the towers, each by itself. They pass up 
from the point of fastening at an augle of 
about 45 degrees to the towers, where the 
six unite in one cable and pass over the top 
of one tower across the river, and the seven 
in a similar way unite and pass over the oth- 
er tower, each thus supporting its own side 
of the bridge. 


These cables are composed of small wire 
(No. 10), bound together by wire wound 
around them. Tne number of wires in the 
Bridge, is 1767. The bridge was thrown 
across the chasm in a peculiar way. A kite 
was first sent across, bearing a small rope. 
By this, a wire was drawn over, which drew a 
double and triple wire, and so on till the 
cables were borne over and fastened. Ellet 
first passed on the wire ina small car. The 
bridge is not wide enough for two car- 
riages to pass each other. It is prevented 





AT NIAGARA RIVER. 


{ent points on either side of it, to various 
| points on either bank of the river. This 
does not prevent a certain tremulous mo- 
tion felt from one end to the other, caused even 
|by the step of a man. The river is about 
|300 feet deep beneath the bridge. 

It was calculated that this bridge would be 
enlarged so as to serve as a bridge for the 
| Railroad to be built from Detroit to Roches- 
| ter, and to cross Niagara River at this point. 
'This road will run on a perfectly level and 
straight track, a distance of 50 miles, from 
| Detroit to Niagara. 

It is fitting that one of the most wonderful 
achievements of Art should be placed near 
one of the grandest exhibitions of Nature. 

The Suspension Bridge is in harmony with 
Niagara. As your turn away, solemnized by 
the majesty of the Cataract, there is no revul- 
sion of feeling in being charmed by the beau- 
ty of the bridge. As you look at it froma 
distance, and see its outline revealed against 
the sky, it seems poised between earth and 
heaven as if sustained by a power within it- 
self, as if it were a work of nature, and a 
thing of life—and it excites your sympathy 
by its seeming frailty, and your admiration 
by its real strength. You see a carriage 
cross over it—it quivers in every part—you 
fear it will break—you think it must—but it 
does not break, the carriage has passed on in 
safety, and you involuntarily exclaim—-Bravo ! 
Nobly done! my worthy bridge! Yes! you 
are proud of it for its brave endurance—you 
love it for doing so manfully what eould not 
well be expected of it, and as you say to a 
bright vigorous boy who has done a great 
deed beyond his years, “ Ah you will make a 
man when you get larger,” so you feel like 
| saying to this bridge—Bravo! young bridge! 








“you will make a great bridge one of these 
from swaying, by wires running from differ-| days! ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WE have given the reason for Frank's | never did him greater credit. 
Mrs. Wilmot was obliged to withdraw, and 
then Mary contrived to have her brother leave 
‘fora few moments; and this done, she re- 
ferred briefly to what she had heard, and all 
| the modest remarks which Frank could con. 
ceive or utter, availed little against the strong 
| tide of thanks which gushed from her warm, 
| glowing heart. 


never having met Mary De Lancey, since his 
residence in New York. He had often thought 
of her, however, and regretted the interruption 
of an acquaintance so agreeably begun, so that 
the prospect of renewing it, was exceedingly 
pleasant. His toilet was made with more 
than usual care that evening, and eight o’clock 
found him at the door of No. — Bleecker st. 
. De Lancey gave hima most cordial wel- 
come, and conducted him up stairs into his 
mother’s parlor. No one was present when 
they entered. 

“How did matters go on at the store?” 
said Frank to him, after a few general re- 
marks had passed. 

De Lancey related all that we have said, 
and more. 

“ That Mr. W—— must be a noble man,” 
suid Frank, 

“Indeed he is—and by the way, Mr. Wil- 
mot, he is very anxious to become acquainted 
with you.” 

“T should be proud of his acquaintance, 
certainly.” 

“T should be very happy to introduce you 
to him, and also to my mother and sister.— 
I don’t know, though, but you are acquainted 
with my sister ?” 

“T believe I am somewhat. 
happen to know it ?” 

“JT did not until a few hours ago. I have 
always made her a confidant, and therefore, 
although in some respects it was anything 
but pleasant, could not help telling her of 
my adventures last evening, and your kind- 
ness to me—no disclaimers now. She told me 
then of an acquaintance she had made some 
time sinee, with a gentleman of the same 
name, and from her description, I thought it 
must be you.” 

“T presume it was.” 

De Lancey excused himself, and soon re- 
turned. In a few moments after, Mrs. De 
Lancey and her daughter entered the room, 
and Frank wasintroduced. The former was 
a lady of commanding figure, and her face 
still bore the traces of beauty. She greeted 
Frank cordially, but her manner was cold in 
comparison with Mary’s, who gave him the 
warm greeting of an old friend, while her 
kindling eye spoke the thanks she was eager 
to express. 


How did you 


The first few moments passed, all restraint | 
was removed, and the stream of conversation | warm greeting, Eaton was likewise a law- 
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THE END OF IT, 


BY ERASTUS STEPHEN. 















flowed smoothly and agreeably. Frank pos- 
sessed fine conversational power, and they 
Before long, 


And when the clock had struck ten, and 


| Frank had found, to his astonishment, that a 


half hour apparent, was two hours real time, 
it was with great reluctance that he arose to 
leave. But as he did so he thought that 
only half so urgent an invitatiou to call again 
soon, would have brought him to No. — 
Bleecker st., upon the expiration of an inter. 
val most unfashionably brief. 

And it did. And he went again, and again ; 
and before long began to call De Lancey 
“ Harry,” and De Lancey to call him “ Frank.” 
After a few months he became bold enough 
to say “ Mary,” instead of “ Miss ;” and he 
seemed every day more and more like one of 
her own children to Mrs. De Luncey. For 
most commentators are agreed that every 
day Mary seemed more and more a “ golden 


girl,” and that one evening Frank had bent 


the knee, he never had bent before, except to 
the God he worshipped, to her—the girl he 
loved, and when she had answered a simple 
question, with a simple “yes,” he had sealed 
the compact in a most impressive manner, and 
alwavs after that had called her “ Mary.” 

During the remaining period, prior to 
Frank’s admission to the bar, his menial 
tastes and habits remained as they had been. 
His social life, too, was much the same. He 
was guilty of no excesses, drank with a friend 
whenever invited, drank moderately himself 
whenever disposed; and although there 
might be at times an unwonted flow of spirits, 
and a brightness of the eye not altogether 
natural, yet none would have dreamed of any- 
thing like excess or danger. 

We must hurry over a considerable inter 
val of time, during which, agreeably to the 
arrangement mentioned in our first chapter, 
four out of the five had met at Yale, four 
years from that commencement. Frank had 
then been practising for some little time as 
an attorney, but his prospects were most flat- 
tering; and it was in the pride and hope of 
expected success that he had given to each a 
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yer, located in a village in Massachusetts, 
with a fine practice for a beginner. Smith 
had an account to render of the number killed 


and cured by William Smith, M. D., during a | 


brief sojourn as a dispenser of health, calomel, 
and jalap, in a southern city. And last, but 


not least, Irving had taken from his pocket | 


two papers of very imposing size and appear- 
ance, each headed with a wood cut of a Wes- 
tern city, flanked by a steamboat and locomo- 
tive; and above, in large capital‘ “ The Week- 
ly Nineteenth Century,” “The Daily Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

But where was Thorndike all this while ? 
Where was good-humored, full-faced, full- 
souled, warm-hearted Charley? And when 
each had asked the other, it was with reluc- 
lance that Smith related, and with sadness 
they heard, that Thorndike’s habits had 
grown very irregular, and that his friends 
considered him in great danger of becoming 
thoroughly dissipated. 

It was over wine they related to each other, 
whatever of interest had occurred to them 
since they separated. They talked, and 
laughed, and proposed, and planned, right 
pleasantly and merrily, and there had been 
no drawback on their merriment had not 
thoughts of Thorndike—poor Charley—stolen 
like an “undertone of sadness,” over the minds 
of each. 

From this we must run on to an evening 
when the hospitable mansion of Judge Wil- 
mot was lighted with unusual brilliancy.— 
From within came a murmur of many voices, 
and the forms of a large assemblage of persons, 
could be seen dimly through the curtains. 
Were we to enter the house, we should see 
Mrs. Wilmot seated in her easy chair, in one 
parlor; the judge upon one side, and Miss 
De Lancey upon the other. And not to go 
into detail, if we tarry but a moment more, 
we shall see the venerable Dr. T: trans- 
form Miss Mary’De Lancey into Mrs. Francis 
Wilmot, and Miss Kate Wilmot into Mrs. 
Henry L. De Lancey. 





Possibly, to a superstitious temperance ul- | 


traist, the rare and costly wine, which filled 
an array of elegant decanters upon the supper 
table, would have seemed ominous of evil.— 
For he would have said that the wine at many 
a wedding, had been a remote cause of many 
unkind words, hours of bitter sorrow, cruel 
negleet, and even of broken hearts, and sad- 
dest funerals. And if told that wine is indis- 
pensable at weddings, he, perchance, would 
have replied that there was one wedding, held 
in the most sumptuous drawing room, that 
earth ever saw. A wedding, at which God 
himself was the officiating priest, and the 
“morning stars sang together.” And at that 


drank water. 


first and noblest wedding, Adam and a 


The End of It. 583 


| “Frank!” [ve a sentiment for you,” said 
Eaton, who was present upon the strength of 
a renewed invitation, first given in a joking 
way, at Yale. 

“ What is it, Fred?” 

“The matrimonial yoke! may you wear it 
threescore years and ten, with an unchafed 
neck.” 

“Thank you, Fred, that’s worth drinking, 
and I know my ‘yoke fellow’ will join us,” 
and he turned to his bride who was standing 
near. “ Will you not, Mary?” 

“Qh, certainly. What is it? Frank re 
peated the sentiment, and the glasses clinked. 

“ By the way, Frank,” said Eaton, “I heard 
indirectly from Thorndike the other day.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes. Poor fellow, he is going on sadly, 
His case is considered almost hopeless,” 

“Ts it possible? Poor Charley! He was 
a noble boy, and yet I always mistrusted his 
power of self-control.” 

“So did I But it does seem strange, that 
aman can become so infatuated with drink- 
ing, that he will sacrifice everything for it.”- 

“ Yes, indeed, it does, and the saddest of all 
is, that the best and noblest do become so.— 
Charley, for example, is worth a dozen other 
men who are not in the slightest danger, be- 
cause they are too mean to become drunkards.” 

“True as gospel. In the game of life, the 
trump cards always seem to find their way 
into the Devil’s hand.” 

The company dispersed at a seasonable 
hour, each expressing the opinion that it had 
been a most delightful evening. And of all 
the gay throng, there was not one who pre- 
dicted aught but happiness for the married 
ones, save a single superstitious old lady, 
“who never knew any good to come of two 
marrying each other’s sisters upon the same 
evening,” and one maiden lady, of an uncer. 
tain age, and green-apple disposition, who, 
having labored indefatigably for every single 
gentleman within a circuit of twenty miles, 
had at last, with great reluctance, retired to 
private life, and “ didn’t see why Kate Wilmot 
wanted to get married; she was better off 
/where she was; and as for her (‘ single’) self, 
| she wouldn’t marry for the world.” 
| Among the company, there were some who 
‘eame sensible, and went silly ; some who came 
straight, went crooked. There were two or 
_three who saw more stars upon the earth than 
|they had ever dreamed there were in heaven, 
_and who scolded at themselves all the way 
‘home, for not having brought their skates, or 

come in a sleigh, since the walking was so 
| exceedingly slippery. But these were trivial 
incidents, and do not prove that wine at wed- 
dings is unscriptural, or unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


“On, Frank! You're not going out this 
evening, are you?!” 

“ Yes I was—why Molly” 

“J wanted you to call with me upon Harry 
and Kate. You know we have’n’t been there 
this great while.” 

Fifteen months had passed since Mr. Wil- 
mot’s marriage. He had just looked in at the 
door of the pleasant tea-room, where the table 
was still standing, to bid his wife “ good eve- 
ning.” How swiftly and gladly those few 
months had flown! Mrs. Wilmot had only 
changed for the better, inasmuch as with all 
the freshness of youth, her face had acquired 
more character, and the vivacity of the girl 
was only modified by the quiet dignity of the 
woman. 

“] will remain at home with pleasure, Mary. 
But the club meet this evening, and I expected 
to meet Mr. H , who has just returned 
from Europe. He has been absent two years, 
and I wished very much to see him.” 

“Oh, go by all means, Frank! But don’t 
stay later than four to-morrow morning, will 

ou?” 

“lll try not to. You haven’t begun to 
grow jealous of my club, have you, Molly ?” 

“Yes, lL have. Why don’t you admit la- 
dies ?” 

“T intend proposing you for membership, 
as soon as you have learned to smoke. But 
I'm sorry you feel jealous of the 8S. U. I 
don’t think I shall kiss you for a month to 
come, by way of punishment.” 

“How dare you talk so, Frank? I shall 
kiss you now, as a punishment for that very 
improper speech,” and so saying, she gave him 
two, which were received with very good 
grace, considering the fearful nature of the 
infliction, and Mr. Wilmot left the house, in 
the firm belief that thus far the bondage of 
matrimony had proved to him a very pleasant 
servitude. 

Mrs. Wilmot went up stairs to her room, 
shortly after. An infant daughter, the fair 
young image of herself, was sleeping in its 
cradle. She bent over her for a moment, to 
give a mother’s love-kiss, and the infant smiled 
in sleep, as though it had been from the lips 
of one of the angels, that are said to keep 
spirit-watch over the couch of our youngest 
years. She took a book, which was lying 
upon her dressing table, and sat down to read 
it. It was “Irving’s Sketch Book,” and she 
became so absorbed in its fascinating pages, 
that she read almost uninterruptedly for near- 
ly two hours. The awaking of her child then 











disturbed her, and after she had again hushed 
it to sleep, was surprised to find the hour of| 
eleven had arrived. 





The End of It. 


“What can detain Frank?” she thought, 
and rang the bell. 

“You may lock the door, and go up stairs, 
Bridget. I shall sit up for Mr. Wilmot.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Another half hour passed. It was later by 
an hour than he had ever been detained be. 
fore, and she was just beginning to feel really 
anxious, when a carriage halted in front of the 
house, and in a few moments the bell rang, 


| Hurrying down, she opened the door, where 


stood her husband, leaning heavily upon the 
arm of an intimate friend. 
“Good evening, Mrs. Wilmot,” said the 


| latter. 


“Oh! ah! Mrs. Wilmot, hey? How are 
you? It’s a f-f-fine evening, but the ice on 
the pavements is r-r-rather—rather trouble- 
some.” 

In an instant his wife comprehended the 
whole, and blushed and trembled as she saw 
her husband’s situation. Mr. Richards assist- 
ed him into the parlor, and then, as his farther 
presence would occasion only embarrassment, 
immediately withdrew. 

For a few moments Mr. Wilmot sat upon 
the sofa, swaying unsteadily back and forth, 
either muttering to himself or addressing an 
unmeaning remark to his wife. Very soon 
his head rested upon the sofa, and he fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Wilmot returned up stairs, and, rather 
than have one of the servants see her husband’s 
situation, herself brought down some bed- 
clothes, and arranging them upon the sofa, 
made him as comfortable a couch as she could, 
and then shading the light of the small Jamp 
she had brought with her, seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, that she might be near should 
assistance be needed. 

It was a sad and lonely night watch to her, 
scarcely knowing until now what sorrow was, 
Love sees things through a false medium, and 
trivial things are distorted into undue import- 
ance. ‘This was as the cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand, but to Mrs. Wilmot it seemed 
pregnant with a propheey of hurricane and 
storm. Her fear was no less real, because it 
was indefinite, and she felt the very deepest 
anxiety, as she sat watching her unconscious 
husband. She fell asleep at length, overcome 
by weariness, but awoke a few moments be- 
fore three. 

The clock had but just struck the hour 
when Mr. Wilmot awoke. Raising his head 
from the sofa, he looked around for a moment 
like one bewildered. The instant he awoke, 
Mrs. Wilmot went to the sofa. 

“Why, Mary! Is that you? 
I? What time is it?” 

“Tt has but just struck three, Frank.” 

“Three o’clock! and you have not retired 
yet?” ‘ 


Where am 
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Mrs. Wilmot simply said in reply: “Do you! account of one slight excess, is preposterous. 


feel as if you could walk up stairs, Frank ?” 


_ Why, a man with a tenth of your self-control 


“ Yes—I think I could,” and he arose as he _ is perfectly safe.” 


said so, but his head was still very dizzy; he | 
staggered, and would have fallen had he not 
siezed hold of the sofa. 

“Take my arm, Frank,” said his wife, when 
he had stood fora moment. She led him to 
the stairs, which he succeeded in ascending 


by leaning heavily upon her, while one hand | strong head. 
Entering the room, | at one or two of your remarks, for they were 


grasped the bannister. 


| 





“Well, perhaps so! But how did I act? 
What did say and do last night ?” 

“Why you didn’t act any worse than half a 
dozen others. The doctor, for instance, was 
compietely struck, and you didn’t actually 
drink so much as i, but I believe I have a very 
I was a little amused though, 


Mrs. Wilmot helped him upon the bed, and | slightly different from the ordinary language 


he soon fell asleep. For herself, she prepared | of my dignified friend Mr. Wilmot. 


I went 


a hasty couch upon the sofa, but daylight had | to you, for the purpose of assisting you home. 


dawned ere sleep drowned her anxiety. 

Breakfast had waited much later than 
usual when Mr. Wilmot came down in the 
morning. His wife received him with a smile, 
and endeavored to conceal her anxiety. But 
her efforts were only partially successful, and 
the meal did not pass agreeably. Mr. Wil- 
mot scarcely spoke during it, and remained at 
the table but a short time. Asking his wife 
somewhat abruptly, as he arose, who had ac- 
companied him home the night before, he 
went into his library, and did not see her 
again before going to the office. 

He had been there but a short time, when 
Mr. Richards came in. 

“Good morning, Wilmot! 
feel after last nights’ meeting ? 

“ Not very well, Richards. My recollection 
of what happened is rather uncertain, and I 
would give fifty dollars if its existence was 
equally so. 

“ Indeed. 


How do you 


Why, you take things altogether 
too seriously, my dear fellow; Like the rest 
of us, you were so glad to see H that 
you departed from your usual custom, and 
drank a little too freely, that’s all. There’s 
nothing dreadful in that. 

“ Perhaps not for bachelors !” 

“Why, Mrs. Wilmot wasn’t angry, was 
she ?” 

“Not she. For my own comfort, I wish 
she had been. But when you are so fortu- 
nate as to get a wife like mine, Ben, you'll be 
very sorry to cause her any anxiety, and not 
less so, if vou see that she strives with all her 
might to coneeal it.” 

“ Well, then, the occurrence is rather fortu- 
nate than otherwise. It has only taught you 
more fully what a treasure a good wife is.— 
I'm almost hopeless, to be sure; but if I could 
meet another Mrs. Wilmot, it would be a very 
strong temptation to assume the matrimonial 
yoke.” 

“I don’t know but I make too much of it. 
Richards; but, honestly, I would rather give 
up drinking twenty times over than have what 
happened last night happen again.” 

“Qh, you’re nervous this morning! The 





3 





very idea of giving up your wine, merely on! was required to toss it into the arms of Mrs, 


My very philanthropic intentions were met 
with a “Who the devil are you?” 

“Why, I’m Richards. You know me well 
enough, Frank. Let us go home!” 

“Mr. Richards, v-y-you are Jaboring under 
a d-d-delusion, sir. My name isn’t Mr. Frank; 
itis Mr. Wilmot. F-F-Francis Wilmot, E-s-q., 
master at law and attorney in Chancery.” 

“Well, Mr. Wilmot, let’s go. Come, we 
must ; it is very late.” 

“We must, hey? How do you know we 
must? I s-s-shall go w-w-when I get ready. 
That is to say, w-w-when I get ready I shall 
go. Here’s to the health of our f-f-future an- 
cestors.” 

The recital of these circumstances afforded 
Mr. Richards no little quiet amusement, but 
it was entirely ex parte. Aud‘when he had 
thanked his friend for his kind assistance, as 
the latter bade him “good morning.” it was 
with a feeling of complete shame that Wilmot 
thought upon what had happened. He was 
not of that constitution of mind which con- 
Siders that to lose one’s self-control is an as- 
cent in the dignity of manhood. 

A friend dined with him that day. Of course 
no allusion was made to the occurrence of the 
previous night. But when they were again 
alone, at tea, and Mr. Wilmot had tried to be 
unusually agreeable, and his wife seemed to 
have forgotten all the anxiety which she might 
have felt, he said, at length: “Mary, I am 
very sorry for what happened last night. It 
was owing to thoughtiessness and a slight 
excess, and shall not occur again.’ 

“ Don't blame yourself, F rank. Imustown 
Ihave felt anxious, but perhaps my love makes 
me unduly so.’ 

Mr. Wilmot sealed his promise with a kiss, 
which seemed to grow sweeter with each 
month of marriage, and again his wife was 
confident and happy. 

“Suppose we eall upon Harry and Kate 
this evening, Mary.” 

“I would like to very much, as soon as I 
can put little Mary to sleep.” 

The responsibility mentioned evidently fa- 
vored of the visit, for a less time than usual 
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done the same will not think it strange that 
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Morpheus, and they then proceeded to Mr. | 1 
De Lancey’s residence. It was a very taste-| no fatigue or lack of interest were manifested 


ful and convenient house, distant only a few | during the reading. Mrs. Wilmot drank in 
moments walk from their own, in a pleasant | every word with an intensity of interest which 
part of the city. They found Mr. De Lancey | was almost painful. 

reading in the parlor, while his wife was up; “I have had a very attentive audience,” said 
stairs assisting the refractory will of Miss| Mr. De Lancey, when he had finished. “ And 
Kate De Lancey, the younger, to bow to the | now I think of it, ’'ve a pledge here—a total 
sceptre of the divinity, who aids the growth | abstinence pledge—and I’ve some curiosity to 


of opium and the invention of chloroform, and | see whether I’ve made any converts? What 
receives the nightly petitions of care-worn 
nurses, 

It was gn autumn evening, and quite cool, 
so that a cheerful fire was blazing in the grate. 
The parlors were furnished very similarly to 
Mrs. Wilmot’s. There was nothing unneces- 
sary, nothing showy, but everything in perfect 
taste, as respects both quality and arrange- 
ment. 

The desirable end mentioned above being 
at length effected, Mrs. De Lancey came down 
into the parlor. She was full of news con- 
cerning the precociousness of her little Kate, 
and Mrs. Wilmot qualified the opinion that 


such a child had never been born, by making | 


but a single exception, and listened very at- 
tentively to the narration of the child’s ex- 
ploits, that she might claim the same i 
in return. Mr. De Lancey had many business 
topics to discuss with Mr. Wilmot, and Mr. 
Wilmot much to say that was interesting to 
Mr. De Lancey. 


“ By the way, Harry, what book is this?” 
said Mr. Wilmot, taking up from the table the 
book which the former had been reading.— 
“Temperance Tales—The Stage Coach—No. 


—” continued he, reading the title. 
what is it?” 


“It is one of a series of very interesting | 


temperance tales, written, as I am informed, 
by Mr. L. M. Sargent, of Boston. I don’t 
consider this the best, although it is very ex- 
celient. The stories present important truths 
in a very pleasing form, and give to temper- 
ance facts the interest of fiction.” 

“Why, really! You talk like a thorough- 
going total abstinence man, Harry.” 

“ And so I am, didn’t you know it?” 

“No.” 

“Yes, and I have almost succeeded in 
making a convert of Kate.” 

“Youhave? Your persuasive powers must 
be somewhat remarkable then, for I have al- 
ways considered her rather a difficult subject.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. De Lancey, “I have 
always behaved like a good sister, and been 
influenced by brotherly example.” 


“ Suppose you read a part of one of those | 
extraordinary stories,” said Mr. Wilmot. “J! 


should like to hear it very much, if there is no 
objection.” 


Mr. De Lancey turned to the narrative of| 


Arthur Middleton, and read it. All who have 


“Why, | 


do you think about it, Kate?” 

“Why, 1 don’t care much, either way. I 
don’t like to disagree with you in anything, 
;and I would sign it in a moment if Mary 

would.” 

’ ©The story is certainly most graphically 
| written,” said Mr. Wilmot. “'Temperanee is 
a good thing, an excellent thing, and I don’t 
| know but, upon the whole, it is safest fora 
| person to sign the total abstinence pledge.— 
| But still, I don’t see any necessity for my 
| signing, and I rather think Mary agrees with 
me, don’t you, Mary ?” 

Mrs. Wilmot made no reply, but took the 
pledge, and subscribed her name, while an 
unnoticed tear dropped upon the paper as she 
wrote it. 

“ There, Kate,” said Mr. De Lancey, “ you're 
fairly challenged.” 

Mrs. De Lancey replied, by writing her 
name underneath Mrs. Wilmot’s. 

“Well, you are leaving me completely 
alone. I must think of this subject; if for 
no other reason, out of respeet to you.” 

“]T hope you will, Frank, for the chief sup- 
port of this enterprise must come from the 
more educated and wealthier classes. I really 
feel very anxious, but you should view the 
matter as I do, and enroll your name with 
| mine.” 
| I certainly will think of it, and perhaps 
may conclude to do so.” 

Was it possible that even then Mr. Wilmot 
wavered in his mind, and was almost resolved 
to sign, but that his love for wine influenced 
him to the contrary, and caused him to yield 
to the voice of the tempter, telling him there 
was no danger. 

“ I wonder what can have persuaded Harry 
to become such a temperance man,” said Mr. 
Wilmot to his wife, as they were returning. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. It was as new to 
me as to you, but I am very glad that it is 
so?” 

“Why, you certainly didn’t think him in 
any danger, Mary ?” 

“Not in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. But I would prefer that those I love 
should be altogether safe, and if there is the 
| least danger in the least indulgence, would 
| prefer that they should avoid even that little.” 
“Why, Molly, you would make a most 
‘eloquent temperance speaker. For seli-de- 
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fence, it never will do for me to ask Harry to!among the saddest, darkest pages, will be 


read any more temperance tales.” those that record passion wasted, mind ruined, 
“ Frank ” genius perverted and abused, to gratify a 
“Well ?” mere physical appetite. The scholar who, 


“You will not feel offended, if I tell you | in the works of departed intellect and genius, 
what I thought of while Harry was reading?” |has marked gladly the praises of wine, and 
“ Certainly not.” the precepts to its use, should think that the 
“JT did not mean to say anything of the | life of many an one, who spoke those praises 
kind; but still, I could not help feeling very |and penned those precepts, was a terrible 
anxious last night and to-day. I could not | example, an embodied warning. Like pilots, 
restrain the fear, that possibly you might be- |-—with all sails set, and a straight rudder,— 
come too fond of wine, and perhaps become | they have dashed their stately vessels against 
a—a—become intemperate. I don’t know | the very rocks, upon which those who fol- 
but my fears are wholly groundless, and that | low in their wake shall split. There is “ in- 
my ‘ove completely blinds me; but while | spiration in gin;” oh, think of it at Byron’s 
Harry was reading, all those thoughts and|tomb. There is joy in the brimming beaker; 
fears returned fresh to my mind, and now I | oh, quaff it at the grave of Burns. 
cannot help expressing them.” We have spoken of a club, with which Mr. 
“I intemperate? Mary, I’m not at all) Wilmot wasconnected. It consisted of some 
offended, but I am astonished. Intemperate ? | four or five members of the bar, two editors, 
A man with a reason, and a will, giving him | two or three physicians, and some four or 
the ability to decide when to drink, and how | five others. They were all men of cultivated 
much, and when not to, degrading himself minds and refined intellectual tastes. It was 
lower than the brute by becoming intem- | in days when temperance was more unfashion- 
perate! Why, Mary, my attachment for you|able than now. In days when a meeting, 
would of itself prove all-sufficient to preserve | supper, or dinner party, without wine, would 
me from that.” to very many have seemed impossible. Even 
“I know you would never become so pur- | then, however, there were some who were of 
posely, Frank. You would rather die than | opinion, that when God made the human 
do it. But does not the immoderate always | frame, he endowed it with a capacity for 
result from the moderate use, and is it not| healthy excitement, and so constituted the 
wisest to err upon the safe side ?” external world as to satisfy that capacity 
“Perhaps so. I’m sure 1 love you none | fully, thus making a resort to artificial stimu- 
the less for your great anxiety, and whenever | lus altogether unnecessary. ‘There were some 
I see myself in danger, I pledge myself to who thought, that moments of such excite- 
abstain. So you mustn’t feel anxious any | ment, as were sueceeded by hours of de- 


more, and we will think of something else.” | pression, were dearly purchased—that the 
man who could not be sensible, or witty, 








emis without resort to wine, had no right te be 
either; but these were a decided minority. 
CHAPTER VIII. If you had looked into a room of the 





Hotel, several years ago, you might have seen 

Who thinks, that is sensible, that wine at| the counterpart of the following description : 
clubs and dinner parties can be dispensed | Surrounding a table were some twelve or 
with? What scholar that has read the classic | fifteen persons, and among them Mr. Wilmot. 
praises of the sparkling cup, and of the glad} It was a supper night, and they were now 
influence of the jolly god at the “noctes | discussing the dessert. To this there were 
caneque Deiim,” can derive so great inspira- | several stages; let us observe each. During 
tion upon festive occasions from any other| the first, each one is conscious what the 
source? And who that is familiar with the | other says, and what he says himself. Each 
evening gatherings of the gifted ones who] one is able to lift his glass with a steady 
have enriched our own literature, and whose | hand. A piece of information given, a witty 
names, now that they are gone, are spoken | remark made, or question asked, are all lis- 
with love and reverenee, does not know that | tened to, and there is no noise which prevents 
they sat during the “small hours” over wine | their being heard. But then there is nothing 
as pure as their own high converse, and | new, or exciting, in such a state as this, for 
sparkling as their own wit? Is not the use| anybody can be sober, while it requires a 
of wine then, if at no other time, enforced by | gentleman to get gentlemanly drunk. If a 
wise precept and most venerable example ?| wife could be present now, she would hear 
Yes, indeed, it is, and how many have stum- | nothing, which would cause her to blush for 
bled over that example, and fallen for ever! | her husband’s acquaintances, or for him. If 
In the perusal of this world’s history, when | a sister could be present now, she would feel 
the closed leaves of time shall be redpened,| proud that her brother could be numbered 
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among such associates; for, thus far, they 
have drank quite as much water as wine or 
brandy. 

From this stage there is a gradual transi- 
tion. A deeper flush of the face, and an un- 
wonted brightness of the eye, begin to be per- 
eeived. Each will observe that his neighbor 
speaks with an utterance somewhat less dis- 
tinct, though he will remain utterly uncon- 
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| becoming a thing necessary, instead of a thing 
of pleasure. His temperament was nervous 
| to a great degree, and every cause of excite- 
ment operated most powerfully. It was not 
long before he himself noticed that he requir. 
ed a larger quantity of wine than formerly, 
and wanted it oftener. The effect of this dis. 
covery was anything but desirable. It led 
'him to the conelusion, that it would be both 
healthier and safer for him to drink a smaller 


scious of-any change in his own. Soon two 
or three are talking unusually loud, the gene- 
ral noise increases, all talk faster, and all laugh 
louder. Before long, it requires profound at- 
tention to perceive the precise point of many 
of the jokes. There are many anachronisms | had signed it when he was young and inex- 
in the classical allusions. Virgil is yoked perienced, and now he was neither. Begides, 
with Sir Isaxe Newton, and Martin Luther} he had some scruples about the propriety of 
holds the plough handles. The puns fully | having his free will trammeled by a written 
establish their reputation of being the lowest | pledge. And, again, as the only object of that 
order of wit, and such are some of the char-| pledge was safety, if he was consulting safety 
acteristics of the second stage. in his proposed plan, and this plan seemed 
To this succeeds a third. There is more | wiser, his pledge should yield to it. A rea- 
noise at its commencement than there has! soning man never yet lacked arguments for a 
been before. There is much boisterous laugh- | course to which inclination prompted. And, 
ing, nobody could tell at what. There is | besides, there is another who always proffers 
shouting to one another across the table, and his services in getting up the cause and as- 
if this fails, the attention is effectually secured | sisting in the argument, and conscience finds 
by nut shells and orange peel. Applause, be-| it too often a hopeless case to argue singly 
fore long, is manifested by pounding with fists | against both inclination and the Devil. 
and tumblers, and the latter being somewhat| ‘To those, therefore, who are familiar with 
unsubstantial, are not to blame for breaking. | the formation of intemperate habits, it will 
One of the number, after long practice, has | not seem strange that no great length of time 


quantity of stronger liquor, than more of what 
was weaker. ‘T’o be sure, he thought of the 
partial pledge which he had signed at his mo- 
thers request. But he thought, too, that he 


acquired the art of placing his knee at the | had elapsed subsequent to his adopting a new 


system of drinking, that he kept his private 


centre of the underside of the table, and by a 
bottle of brandy and resorted to it daily. And 


dexterous jerk causing each individual piece | 
of crockery to tremble for its integrity. By | did he suspect danger? Not he. He saw 
this time, the heads of several are noticed to | None, felt none. He still praised moderation, 
hang upon the breast as submissively as if in | and boasted his power of self-control. Oh, it 
confession, while several more, if their size | is pleasant to feel the gentle motion of the 
could be sufficiently reduced, would make the | widely-sweeping and outer circles of the vor- 
everlasting fortune of a vender of Chinese} tex. ‘There’s a lullaby in the music of their 
mandarins. Before long a few attempts are | waves which soothes us to sleep, and we are 
made to find places for several feet, of rather | unconscious of danger until lost. It is plea- 
aspiring disposition, among the dishes, and | sant to hear the sound of the tiny shuttle that 
then a few who had either drank less than the | weaves about us the silken meshes of habit. 
others, or had very strong heads, thought it} We listen until slumber sieals on, and wake 
proper to bring the exercises to a close. to find that those silken threads, by myriad 
This evening there was rather more excess | twistings, have become cord and cable, which 
than usual. The club was noted for the pro-| the strength of a Samson cannot sunder. 
riety of its meetings, and drinking was not} And did Mrs. Wilmot suspect danger? Did 
its primary object. It was composed of men} she? Before the world, with its argus eyes, 
who boasted of their self-control, and supposed | has begun to see causes for hints, and suspi- 
it impossible that they could become intem- | cions, and slanders, against any, the eye of 
erate. And yet, though they did not dream | love has marked whatever is wrong, and it’s 
of it, there was not one who was not in im-| heart has feared, and trembled. There were 
minent danger. For there was not one who | ten thousand little things which would have es- 
did not love alcoholic stimulant, either for its | caped common ebservation, but which she ob- 
taste, or effect, or both, nor one who would} served. There was occasionally an irratibili- 
not have found it difficult to renounce its use. ty of disposition, which was unnatural. At 
And among them was Wilmot. times, too, there was an urwonted excitement 
He was not himself conscious that he had | of manner, accompanied more than once with 
been gradually forming a habit of drinking ;|the fumes of brandy. Once, in the mildest 
but it was so, Artificial stimulus was slowly | tones, she ventured toe broach the subject to 
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her husband. She told him her suspicions, 
and asked him if they were true, and if he was 
not in danger. He heard her with the great- 
est kindness, and a smile played upon his face 
while she spoke to him, and when she had fin- 
ished, told her to dry her tears, and dismiss 
her anxiety, for there was no cause for fear. 
Mrs. Wilmot knew his sincere love, and when 
she heard him speak so positively and so af- 
fectionately, endeavored to persuade herself 
that she had, after all, been unduly anxious. 

Friends, for a long time, suspected nothing, 
as Mrs. Wilmot never breathed her suspicions | t 
to them. But it happened that Mr. De Lan- 
cey was returning from his store at quite a 
late hour one evening, when, a short distance 
before him, he saw a man of very gentlemanly 
exterior staggering along with a most uncer- 
tain gait. He came nearer, and was about 
passing, when something in the appearance 
of the other caused a closer examination, and 
to his great surprise he recognized Wilmot. 

“Why, Frank! Is this you?” 

“This is me. Yes, sir,” and then the gen- 
tlemanly Mr. Wilmot commenced humming a 
popular air, in no very subdued tones, 

“Don’t sing, Frank !” 

“Don't sing? Wh-wh-why not? Don’t 
you know what Shakspeare says a-b-b-bout 
the sh-sh-shoemaker that has no music in his 
soul ?” 

“ Don’t sing, Frank! Think where you are !” 

“Think where I am? Wh-wh-why, this 
street belongs to me as much as anybody, 
don’t it?” 

“Yes, of course. 

“T won’t sing, neither. 
not, if I don’t want to?’ 

Mr. De Lancey felt very much relieved that 
even a drunken contrariness kept him quiet. 
He placed Wilmot’s arm in his own, and ac- 
companied him home. He did not think it 
best to stop then. But he resolved upon 
taking the very earliest opportunity to see 
and converse with him fully and plainly; for 
what he had witnessed was not less sad than 
unexpected. 


Sing away.” 
Can’t I s-s-sing or 





“ How are you, Frank?” said Mr. De Lan- 
cey, as he entered Wilmot’s office upon the 
foliowing day. 

“Hal! I’m glad to see you. Sit down.— 
You haven't been in the office for an age.” 

“Pressure of business, my dear fellow; 
nothing else.” 

“Pressure of business,eh? That’s a capi- 
tal excuse. I find enough to keep me busy, 
but have no reason to complain of a pressure 
that I know of.” 

“No? Why, you seemed fairly overrun a 
year ago.” 

“Why, I did have rather more then than 
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now. But you know it requires an immense 
deal of quarrelling to support all the lawyers 
in New York.” 

“Very true. But then you ought to have 
business enough if others starve.” 

«I don’t know. I never doubted I could 

make a living; but my health hasn’t been so 
good as usual for a year past, and I don’t 
seem to relish business so much as I did— 


’| ve thought sometimes that this climate disa- 


greed with me.” 

De Lancey had resolved to have a plain 
talk with Wilmot, if he found him alone. He 
had not known precisely how to broach the 
subject, and as the conversation had chanced 
to take a favorable turn, he commenced di- 
rectly. “Frank!” said he, and he drew his 
chair closer to Wilmot’s, and looking him 
mildly, yet steadily, in the face, spoke in an 
‘earnest and feeling voice; “will you excuse 
my speaking very plainly to you?” 

« Why, certainly.” 

“Tsn’t something else besides the climate 
at fault? Something which you don’t think 
or dream of?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, this. Until last night, I never saw 
you the worse for liquor. I knew you drank, 
but never thought of your drinking to excess, 
and I was thunderstruck at seeing you in the 
situation you were. And since “then, many 
things have occurred to me, which seemed 
trivial at the time, but look important now. 
Things which lead me to suppose you are in 
danger—in very great danger. And now, 
Frank, I have come to tell you what I feared, 
and to beg of you to renounce drinking en- 
tirely, for ever. Do, Frank. The pleasure 
does not compare with the risk, and health, 
happiness, and life may be the forfeit if you 
continue.” 

“Why, Harry? You don’t mean soberly 
to say that 1 was worse for liquor last evening, 
do you?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Oh, pshaw. Why, my dear fellow, I can 
bear twice as much as I took last night, with 
perfect ease. “Pen, fifteen, or tw enty years 
hence, if I should live so long, it might do to 
talk of danger, but there’s none now.’ 

“ Frank, excuse me, there is danger. There 
is danger to every man who drinks ‘habitually ; : 
and there’s the very gre atest danger to one 
with your temperament.” 

* Drinks habitually ? I don’t drink habitu- 
ally.” 

“ Did you drink yesterday 

“ Yes, 

“ How many times ?” 

“ Twice.” 

“ And the day before *” 

“Yes.” 


« Twice ™ 
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“No; Ihada great deal to do, and I drank 


more than usual. Four times, I rather think.” 

“ And you've drank to-day ?” 

“ Only once.” 

“And I suppose you intended to drink 

ain before night.” 

“ Well, perhaps I may.” 

“ Has a day passed for two or three weeks, 
when you have not drank at least twice? Do 
you remember one, Frank ?” 

“Well—no. But, then, there may have 
been several. I don’t say I don’t drink, but 
that ’'m not an habitual drinker. I can leave 
it off just when I please, and suffer no great 
inconvenience, and an habitual drinker can’t. 

“T call any one an habitual drinker, Frank, 
to whom stimulus has become in any degree 
necessary as a beverage, and who uses it as 
such regularly. As for the inconvenience, I 
fear that if you should make the trial, you 
would find it so much gre: ter than you, 
imagine as to fairly astonish vou.’ 

“ Why, Harry, you are trying to argue me 
into the belief that ’'m a drankard.” 

“Frank, heaven knows I don’t speak for 
the sake of talking or argument; I consider 
it too serious a matter. I love you because 
you are my brother and because I owe more 
to you than to any other Jiving man. I tell 

rou in all kindness, you are in “danger, and I | 
eg of you to escape from it.” 


“ And what do you wish me to do?” 
“T wish you to sign the pledge.” 


* T can't do that, Harry. 
admission that I am unable to control myself, 
which I am not. 
in writing, upon such a matter as this, for 
any one.’ 

De Lancey said nothing, and Wilmot con- 
tinued : 

“Til tell you what though, Harry. You, 
remember Parsons, don’t yon?” 

“ What Parsons ?” 

“ Of the firm of Parsons, Flint & Brown.” 


It will be a virtual | 


And I will not bind myself | 


Bear Up. 


“Oh, very well.” 

“Well, I really wish you could do some. 
thing for him. I've tried myself, but haven’t 
‘accomplished much. He made a remark the 

other day though, which amused me greatly. 

|I met him, and going from one thing to an- 
other, happened to say that I was afraid he 
drank rather more than was good for him! 
Now what do you think his reply was ?” 

“ What was it ?” 

“Why, he looked at me with one of the 
gravest countenances possible. “ Frank,” said 
he, “ I’ve felt very much anxiety for you lately. 
So much, that I’ve almost made up my mind 





”\ to sign the pledge, if you will, for your sake.” 


“ And why didn’t you, Frank ?” 

“Well, I did feel somewhat persuaded. 
But I knew that doing so, would be to admit 
that I was in danger, which Iam not. How- 
ever, he’s a mighty fine man, and his wife is a 
lovely woman. I wish you could do some- 

thing for him, Harry.” 
the Y ou can’t feel half so anxious for him, as 
'I do for you, Frank. You must excuse me, 
for I prob: ibly never shall say so much again. 
Why will you not yield this slight gratifica- 
tion, when it is attended with so much danger? 
| For Mary’s sake—for the sake of the good 
_your influence and example may be to others 
| for your own sake, most of all—why will 
you not ?” 

“T'm perfectly willing to promise to be 
|more careful, and to exercise my self-control 
constantly—not that there’s necessity, but to 
oblige you, Harry, for I know you believe all 
you say, and speak in sincere kindness. But 
| I cannot promise even you, that I will make 
myself a slave to a written pledge, while Pve 
a mind and will of my own. 

* Well, Frank, I pray God you may never 
regret your choice. I would rather seem 
| over anxious a thousand times, than that my 
| fears should be proved correct at the expense 
of your safety.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BEAR UP. 


BY JOHN 


Ss. ADAMS. 


** It’s a rough road, but it leads to a good place.” —Lrttrice ARNOLD. 


BEAR up, bear up, though Poverty may press thee ; 
There’s not a flower that’s crush’d that does not 
shed, 
While bowing low, its fragrance forth to bless thee, 
At times, more sweet than when it raised its head ; 
@ When sunlight gathered roiind it; 
When dews of even crown’d it; ‘tbounty fed. 
By Nature nursed and w atched and from its 


Bear up, bear up, O, never yield nor falter, 

God reigneth ever, merciful and just; 

If thon despairest, go thou to His altar, 

Rest on His arm and in His promise trust. 
There Hope, bright hope will meet thee ; 
There Joy, bright joy shall greet thee ; 

And thon shalt rise to thrones on high from out 

the dust. 











THE WIFE AND CHILD OF OSCEOLA. 


THE engraving, furnished by our artist, on; been without their revenge. Look at those 
the following page, is a suggestive one, and poor Seminoles, a band of less than a thous. 
not without interest, though the ideas con-| and brave warriors. What gave them the 
nected with it awaken only feelings of sorrow. | power to contend so long as they did, against 
It is a melancholy thought to know that the | the mighty energies of our nation? “Truly 
race which once inhabited the pimeval soli- | the race is not always with the swift, nor the 
tudes’ of our forests, are now passing away | battle with the strong ;” and they taught us 
from the earth. Though savages, they had|a lesson we should long remember ; they 
many noble qualities to win our admiration | taught that the most powerful nation is but 
and respect; and Wm. Penn’s intercourse | weak in an unrighteous and aggressive war- 
with them will be a lasting memorial of their | fare, and that the weakest are comparatively 
faithfulness to a compact in which they were | powerful when defending their homes and 
fairly dealt with, and righteously treated. | their soil. Most nobly did they defend their's 
The picture reminds us that the brave chiefs | through a series of years, costing us many 
of the forest, who contended so nobly against | millions of money, and many thousands of 
the whites, did not do so without an object to | lives, and we distinctly recollect that there 
attain; they had their homes, their wives and were accusations against our nation of mea- 
children to defend; their domestic ties, their| sures of treachery and baseness, which were 
hunting grounds and the graves of their an-| at last resorted to, to subdue them. We 
cestors, which they held sacred, called forth | have a later unrighteous and aggressive war 
their mightiest energies against the invaders. | of our nation in our mind, which was a series 
Though savages, they were not devoid of! of brilliant successes ; but they were won at 
those common instincts of humanity which | an immense expenditure of money and loss of 
are the inalienable characteristics of the race, | life, and had it been protracted as long as the 
and which bind in one universal brotherhood, | Seminole war, at the same ratio of expense, 
the nations of the earth. The engraving re- | it would have ruined the nation. Our rulers 
presents the family of one of the Seminole | foresaw this, and were prudent enough to 
chiefs, who fought so desperately against our purchase a peace for a sum large enough to 
nation through the Florida War. Much has | have settled every thing in dispute at the 
been said of the manifest destiny of the civil-| commencement of the difficulty. The wel- 
ized nations to subdue and destroy the sav-| fare and best interests of our nation are not 
age ones; but we cannot believe in an irre-| to be advanced by warfare but by peace ; and 
sistible destiny which is carried forward with | every good citizen should denounce an ag- 
the wrong oppression and injustice which has | gressive spirit as tending to its ruin; no wars 


| 


ever marked the path of the powerful against | should be tolerated but those actually neces- 
the weak. But the weak have not always | sary to drive invaders from our soil. 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


BY REV. HENRY GILES. 


BosBEQuicis is a writer quaint and amusing 
—whom I have just been reading. 
velled among the Turks in 1556, or about 
that time. He gives a most affecting deserip- | 
tion of the murder of Mustapha, heir to the 
throne, by his father Solyman, instigated by 
his step-mother, the Sultana Roxalana. But 
a more harrowing tragedy still, was the mur- 
der of Mustapha’s son by the same parties. 


He tra- | 


The manner in which the eunuch beguiled the | 


mother of the boy—the implicit submission 
of the boy himself to the bow-string at the 
sight of the Sultan’s order—the mad wretch- 
edness of the mother when she learns the 
fate of her son—all this is told with uncom- 
mon simplicity, and with impressive power. 


The following is an amusing, and yet an in- | 


structive 
stition. 


“] saw,” the writer observes, “an 


instance of the sophistry of super- | 


old man at Constantinople, who, after he had | 


taken a cup of wine in his hand to drink, used 
first to make a hideous noise. I asked his 
friends why he did so. They answered me, | 


that by this outery he did, as it were, warn | 


his soul to retire 
his body, or else wholly to emigrate and pass | 


into some secret corner of | 


heavy, that I could scarcely stand under 
them. In this posture, I stalked along like 
Agamemnon, or some such piece of gravity in 
a tragedy.” He gives this aneedote of cer- 
tain Colchian Christians, whose king made a 


| visit to the Turks while the author was in 


Constantinople “An Italian merchant,” he 
says, “who had been in these parts (that is, 
the country of the Colchians), told me that a 
certain priest of theirs stole his knife while 
he was in the temple. He perceived the 
theft, but dissembling it, gave him the sheath 
also, that he might put up his stolen ware.” 
This book has afforded me instruction and 
amusement. It is written with a fascinating 
simplicity. In essential feelings and sent 
‘ments, morally regarded, it shows that in 
many ideas the changes have been little in 
‘three hundred years. But marvellous indeed 
has been the outward revolution. The Turk- 
ish empire was then the terror of Europe. It 
is now the pauper of England. Europe 
seemed then to exist by its permission—at 
present Turkey begs for liberty to live, and 
holds by concession what she won by com 
quest. What a subject for some future Gib- 


out of it, that she might not be “guilty of that | bon! 


sin which he was about to commit, nor be 


defiled with the wine that he was about to! bion’s 


guzzle down.” 


Solyman destroyed his son Bajaset. He | 


used cunning and treachery always to get his | 


Looked through an old poem called “ AL 
England.” It is by William Warner, 
who was born in 1558, and died in 1629. He 
was a native of Oxfordshire, and received his 
education in Oxford University. He was by 


sons into his power, and then, like a beast of | profession an attorney. 


prey, he strangled them. The author speaks 


sorrowfully, but decidedly, on the dominion | with Queen Bess. 
been very awful | | mythology—deseription, tradition, fiction, his 


of the Turks. It must have 
to Europe just then. The author was am- | 


The poem begins with the Flood, and ends 
It is a strange mixture of 


‘tory. It is satirical and witty, at times ob- 


bassador for the emperor, yet he was det: Lined | se ene—yet, it has strains of uncommon fancy, 


prisoner in Constantinople for eight years. 
He shows himself a humane and witty man. 


‘and Argentil is beautiful. 
Parts of his humanity appear incidentally all | Rosamond is ex xquisitely told. 


sweetness and pathos. The story of Caran 
The tale of Fair 


This stanza 


through his letters—towards man and brute. | is in the fine ballad style, and has the genuine 


He was a naturalist, and fond of collecting | 


various animals together. He was particu- 
larly fond of horses, of which he kept a great 
many. He praises the tenderness of the 
Turks toward the brute creation, and intro- 
duces many examples of it. 

The author’s wit comes out, now and then, 
sometimes incidentally and sometimes in anec- 


dote. He makes rare fun of the Turkish | of deep tenderness, of love 


| 





} 


simplicity and pathos of that style: 


** With that she dashed her on the lippes, 
So dyed doubly red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Seft were the lippes that bled.” 


The story of Perkin Warbeak is very feel 


ingly narrated, and connected with it, a tale 


maddened and 


courtiers, nor does he spare himself speaking | betrayed, “ Ericknon and Gtynetta.” The 


of his audience of leave with Solyman. 


He | poetry in this is very fine. 


In the classie 


says: “ Hereupon, I was again “introduced | tales the author approaches Shakspeare in 


into Solyman’s presence, and had two lar: ge|the same kind of composition. 


His stories 


embroidered vests, reaching down to my|of Venus and Vulcan, of Pan and Priapus, 


ankles, clapped upon me, They were sojare too broad for delicacy; yet they are rich 
38 
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with the colors of imagination. His dialogue | 
between the two widows is boldly narrated, 
but this also is too free for modesty, though | 
its tone is burly and exhilarating. Such 
humor seemed to belong to our early poetry. 
If our modern humor has gained in refine- | 
ment, it has lost in muscular energy and 
health. The author treats the sorrows of the | 
Scottish Mary with the injustice of a bigot to | 
Elizabeth, and with the rancor of a slave. | 
He flatters the English termigant, and swears | 
to her perfection. Yet, so indestructibly is | 
tragedy involved in the life and death of Mary, 
so irresistible is the magic which girds her | 
character with its spells, that the sycophant 
writers of Elizabeth, tell her story as they 
may, cannot squeeze out of it that grief which | 
wrings the reader’s heart, cannot break the 
enchantment which immortalizes the witehery | 
of her name. These writers are so many | 
literary Baalams, hired to call down hatred | 
and odium on the victim’s head; they are | 
forced to excite in her favor only pity and 
admiration. When one sees to what slavery 
this woman, Elizabeth, reduced intellect in 
all that regarded public character and public 
events, he cannot sufficiently respect Shak- 
speare for the chariness, yet delicacy, with 
which he pays his tribute of deference, while 
still he maintains the independence of his 
judgment. 





Warner evidently took Ovid for his model, 
and in good and evil, he is faithful in his 
copy. But he is not a mean imitator. He 
has abundance of original genius, and with a 
purer mind, he would have been a better 
poet. 


William Browne is a poet later in the same 
era. He was born about 1590, and died in 
1665. His poetry is all of a rural charac- 
ter, and is full of the sylvan spirit. The 
author is enthusiastically eulogised by Miller, 
himself the best rural poet which our age has 
produced. Browne appears to have lived a 
good, easy life, from the little that we ean 
learn of him; although, in the meantime, a 
kipg was killed, and civil war raged in the 
nation. He has many of the finest qualities 
which distinguish the poets anterior to the | 
restoration—living intimacy with nature, fer- | 
tility of analogy, of imagery, and of reflection. 
He has also the music which those poets had. 
The harmony of prose belongs to later writers; 
but only the early poets have that natural 
music, in which sound and sense breathe in 
a lyrical unity together. Browne has much 
of this natural music ; and while reading the 
verses of him and of his time, we feel as if 
the prosody of art had pushed aside the pros- 
ody of inspiration. Browne has the faults of 
his day—its conceits, its ingenuities, its ver- 
biage ; he has its beauties, too. 1 was struck | 
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by this in “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” his principal 
poem : 


** What’s that, compact of earth, infused with air, 
A certain, made full with uncertainties ; 
Swayed by the motion of each several sphere ; 
Who’s fed with nought but infelicities ; 
Endures nor heat nor cold; is like a swan, 
That this hour sings, next dies ? 
It is a man. 


‘* What’s he, born to be sick, so always dying, 
That’s guided by inevitable fate ; 
That comes in weeping and that goes out crying; 
W hose calendar of woes is still in date ; 
Whose life’s a bubble, in length a span ; 
A comfort still in discords ? 
*Tis a man. 


‘« What’s he, whose thoughts are still quelled in the 
event, 
Though ne’er so lawful, by an opposite, 
Hath all things fleeting, nothing permanent: 
And at his ears, wears still a parasite : 
Hath friends in wealth, or wealthy friends, who 
can 
In want prove mere illusions ? 
*Tis a man. 


‘* What’s he, that what he is not, strives to seem, 

That doth support an Atlas-weight of care: 
That of an outward good doth best esteem, 

And looketh not within how solid they are: 
That doth not virtuous, but the richest scan ; 
Learning and worth of wealth ? 

It is a man. 


«¢ What’s that possessor, which of good makes had, 
And what is worst, makes choice still for the best ; 
That giveth most to think of what he had, 
And of his chiefest loss accounteth least ; 
That doth not what he ought, but what he can ; 
Whose fancy’s even boundless ? 
"Tis a man. 


‘* But what is it, wherein Dame Nature wrought 
The best of works, the only frame of heaven ; 
And having long to find a present sought, 
Wherein the world’s whole beauty might be 
given ; 
She did resolve in it all arts to summon, 
To join with Nature’s framing?! 
"Tis a woman.” 


Here is an exquisite bit of lyric sweetness, 
in “a description of a musical concert of 
birds ;” so liquid and so fresh, it seems, that 
in reading it, we feel as in a grove vocal with 
the tuneful and feathered orchestra, which it 
celebrates :— 


‘*Twonights thus past. The lily-handed morn 

Saw Pheebns stealing dew from Ceres’ corn. 

The mounting lark (day’s herald) got on wing, 

Bidding each bird choose out his bough and sing. 

The lofty treble sung the littl wren; 

Robin, the mean, that best of all loves men; 

The nightingale the tenor, and the thrush 

The counter-tenor, sweetly in a bush: 

And, that the music might be full in parts, 

Birds from the groves flew with right willing hearts; 

But, as it seemed, they thought (as do the swains 

Who tune their pipes on sacked Hibernia’s plains) 

These should some droning part be, therefore will- 
ed 














Some bird to fly into a neighboring field, 

In embassy unto the king of bees, 

‘To aid his partners on the flowers and trees: 
Who condescending gladly flew along 

To bear the bass to liis well-tuned song. 

he crow was willing they should be beholden 
For his deep voice 
He thus lends aid: upon an oak doth climb, 
And, nodding with his head, so keepeth time. 
Oh, true delight! enharboring the breasts 

Of those sweet creatures with the plumy crests. 
Had Nature unto man such simplesse given, 


He would, like birds, be far more near to heaven.” 





Steinmetz’s history of the Jesuits interested 
me. « It has a show of learning, but not, [ sus- 
pect, much real depth of original reading.— | 
While the author undertakes to refute the re- 
cent French historian and eulogist of the Je- 
suits, he is, I apprehend, a good deal indebted | 
Steinmetz takes an air of un- | 

but his spirit is as much | 


to him for facts, 
commen candor; 
against the order as could be that of its most 


avowed opponent; and his method of treating 


it is often in the worst of those methods which 
he ascribes to itself. He was its pupil: if it 
taught sophistry, he has done no discredit to its 
instruction. Paseal,in his ‘Provincial Letlers, 
tells a story against the order, of which the 
author’s mode of dealing with it reminds me. 
A servant was brought before a magistrate 
by one of the fathers for ste: uing some of their 
property. The fellow defe inded_ himself by 
saying, that while listening at the door of the 
elass-room, he heard the professor lay down 
the position in his lecture, that if a servant 
was persuaded that his employers paid him 
less than his proper remuneration, he might, 
without sin, abstract the difference from their 
goods. ‘The seamp insisted that the amount 
which he had pur loin was only the difference 


between what was paid him and what was | 
his due, on a moderate estimate of his deserv- | 
He was a quick scholar, | 


ing and his work. 
and practically applied nis teaching. So 

our author. As an instance: he will begin 
with an acknowledged doubt, and in the pro- 
eess of examination deepen it into a fixed 
conviction. But, on the whole, the book is 
lively, picturesque, keeps curiosity alive, and 
holds attention to the end. It was, indeed, a 
wonderful body of men, that society of Jesus, 
and its history is still to be written. Yet, 
what rare and gigantic powers it would re- 
quire to write that history! the erudition and 
eloquence of a Gibbon, with the philosophy 
and impartiality of a Niebuhr. For myself, 
I have read much about them, and all from 
their enemies, and yet the impression left on 
me is, some doubt of their rectitude, but great 
admiration for their genius; also, that, admit. 
ting great evils to have been among them, they 
were not as hostile to goodness as accounts 


have described them; 


‘ric to Swift. 


that they have been, 
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|much misrepresented, and not fully under- 
| stood, 

Reading memoirs by O'Keefe of his own 
life, the general fact which struck me most 


; but being hoarse with scolding, | was, the brilliant, witty, fascinating place Dub- 


lin was some sixty years ago. Ireland plain- 
ily was not then the wretched place it is at 
| prese nt; its name was not then a by-word 
|among the nations, and though its peasantry 
were oppressed, they were not the wandering 
|helots of the world. Ireland has sunk into 
general bankruptey and abject starvation since 
that period. ‘These memoirs are outpourings 
from a conceited, but amiable old man. They 
show that he considered play-wrights the no- 
| tables among men, and that he was a notable 
‘among play-wrights. He wrote, however, a 
passable comedy and several pleasing after- 
pieces. The best of these is “ The Castle of 
Andelusia.” In these after-pieces occur many 
of the favorite old songs which our grand pa- 
rents used to sing—such as “I have a Master 
and IT am his Man,” “ My Friend and Pitcher,” 
&e., &e. 


To start from O'Keefe to Swift is a despe- 
rate bound up the scale of Irish genius; but 
‘not so difficult along the plain of the paper 

and with the running pen. ‘To pass from the 
writings of O’Keefe to those of Swift is as if 
}one should go out from the easy laughter of a 
friend joking after dinner to sit with grinning 
| fiends making mockery of man. Thus I feel 
upon reading some of Swift’s satires. and upon 
reading, for the second time, not the most 
‘bitter of his works—* T'he Tale of a Tub.” 
This piece of Epic ribaldry is equally great 


‘in the power and the perversion of genius.— 


It abounds with Cynic wit and nasty fancy. 
It justifies the remark of Johnson on the au- 
thor, that he had great fertility of invention, 
and great powers of imagination; but that his 
invention was used with as much zest in cre- 
ating the disgusting as that of others in cre- 
ating the agree: ible; and that his imagination 
found as much pleasure in the filthy as that 
of others in the beautiful. Queen Anne was 
fat and foolish, yet she gains and merits some 
respect for her persistency in refusing a bishop- 
He was a man of wonderful 
but his force was tyrannic 
and his genius depraved. One ought not to 
read him. No good comes of it. If we go 
abroad it should be for thoughts better than 
our own, and to escape from the evil that 
arises too readily from within; but, at home 
or abroad, we shall not fall on worse than 
Swift’s. Swift did not, it is true, intend or 
wish to corrupt men, but this only shows the 
moral obtuseness of his own spirit ; for there 
are forms of conception whose very presence 
is unclean, and which one cannot permit to 


force and genius; 
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tarry for a moment without the consciousness | void of moral principle or of any approach to 


of debasement. 


The forms of conception a good sentiment. 


In his life, taking it in 


which were native to Swift’s mind were of | every relation, he was an utter profligate, 
this character, and no man can safely give | sensual, false, and selfish to the last degree. 
them a casual entrance, and, much less, a set- | He was a shrewd, but not a successful plot- 


tled habitation. 


He was a cunning, but not a compre- 
He could disturb any 


ter. 
hensive party-man. 


Found a great deal to impress me in Mid-! minister, but could not displace one of capa- 


dleton’s “Life of Civero;” yet I could not | city, however vicious or tyrannical. 


His in- 


get farther than to the forty-third year of its | telleet could not have had a noticeable exist- 


subject. He was then Consul, and made his | 
four great orations against Cataline. Cata-| 
line was no better than he should be, but | 
assuredly Cicero was not a god. Cataline | 
was ambitious, so was Cicero; but had Cicero | 
been even as bad a man as Cataline, he would | 
never have been the bold, bad man that the | 
daring conspirator was. For asa cat loves fish 
without going into the water, Cicero loved fame | 
without going into danger. Up to this point | 
I can find but two objects guiding the con- | 
duet of Cicero ;—first, to be supreme in rhe-| 
toric; and secondly, by means of rhetoric to | 
have a high place in the state. Without in- | 
formation from Middleton, I am aware that | 
his end was tragical, and I suppose that the | 
position to which Middleton has carried me 
is the culminating point of Cicero’s career. 
He has finished his literary, his philosophical, 
and his oratorical education. He hs pleaded 
for clients with success; and with no less 
success he has courted the people. He was 
a new man; but he did not rudely offend the 
men of ancient line. We have a phrase in 
this country, which, with a little change, 
affords us a form of words, by which we can 
designate the political position of Cicero. 
We sometimes say of an individual, that he 
is a northern man with southern principles— 
and so we say of Cicero, that he was a ple- 
beian man with patrician principles. Up to 
the point which I have marked, he has man- 
neo the populace, and either mystified or 
frightened the patricians. He has_ been 
Questor of Cicily; Preetor of Rome; and 
now he is Consul. His impeachment of 
Veries is truly fine. His own administration 
was humane. He seems always to have 
loved humanity and letters. Perhaps it 
would be speaking evil of good, to say that 
he had not will enough to be despotic, nor 
courage enough to be cruel. 
great thing in the Universe. He was a mild 
and meditative man; and that was to be a 
thing almost miraculous in his times. 





The name of another statesman appears 
next among my notes; it is that of De Retz. 
In all honor, humanity and virtue, the Pagan 
Consul is as elevated above the Christian 


Yet he was a} 


'general detestation. 
| society, he must at once have been discovered, 





Cardinal, as he is above him in genius, wis- | 


dom, and eloquence. De Retz, in private 


ence in the largeness of Richelieu’s, and even 
in the much smaller one of Mazarines, it had 
no palpable dimensions. The truth is, he 
was a sharp, clever worldling ; and with this, 
his maxims and his measures are conformable; 
but above it, they never rise. He is mis. 
chievous, but he is never powerful. The 
state of society in which he lived, that enabled 
a noble to hide his vices from the people, or 
to demoralize or despise the people—this 
alone saved him from general detection or 
In any other state of 


and then, have been either scorned or destroy- 
ed. He did not obtain his place or keep it, 
either by profound sagacity or by daring 
foree—force he never ventured; and his 
sagacity was always over-reached or over- 
matched. Some of his maxims seem to have 
acuteness in them; but either such maxims 
cannot be applied, or De Retz had not the 
ability to apply them. I have marked a few 
of them, and they are at the service of any 
one who may desire to compile a volume, 
and call it “ The Politician’s Vade Mecum,” 
or “The Place-man’s Own Book.” “ With 
princes, uw is as dangerous, and almost as 
criminal, to have the power to do good, as to 
have the will to do evil.” “ The wreatest dan- 
gers are in @ manner pleasing, if failure shall 
secure glory: the least have only honor, when 
defeat 1s also attended with loss of reputation.” 
“ There is nothing in which caution is more 
necessary, than in what regards the people, be- 
couse nothing 1s more unruly: but that cau- 
tion is nowhere to be hid with more care, be- 
cause nothing is so distrustful.” ‘This is not 
unlike the saying of Hume’s, that unquestion- 
ably power resides in the people; therefore, 
the skill of a great statesman is to keep them 
ignorant of it. “ Nothing,” says De Reitz, 
* so influences the common people, and those 
who resemble them, as a variety of spectacles.” 
“ Examples of time past, move men beyond 
comparison more than those of their own times ; 
and I have sometimes doubted, whether Cali- 
gula’s horse being made a consul would have 
surprised us so much as we imagine.” “The 
old Prince of Orange used to say, ‘ that, when 
we have the best news about unimportant con- 
cerns, we ought then to pay most attention to 
the smaliest.’” “ A man shows himself greater 


character and public conduct, was wholly , by being capable of owning a fault, than by be- 








ing incapable of committing i.” 

venture on imprudent acitons, 
have faith that chance will save the m.”  No- 
thing so impresses people of little sense as what 
they do nol understand.” 


“ Jt is dangerous to bear from our enemies 

anything in sight of the people, which we ought | 
to resent, for the people will suppose they have 
the power to do what they are suffered to do. 
“ Weak men never yield at the proper time.” 
“ Tt is necessary in great affairs to make choice 


of ever word, as in unimportant ones it 1s | : ‘ 
of i & } ;and all in their proper 


needless. * T' here are no small steps in great 
affairs.” 
- - » 
only ‘on the d offensive, to do what one ts not 
pressed todo.” “ In factions, the chiefs re main | 
the masters no longer than they are able, either | 


lo appease or to pr event murmers.” 


The idea which the writer of these maxims | 


had of practical wisdom in life, one brief de- 
cision of his will tell us. Shortly before his 
consecration in the archbishopric of Paris, he 
hesitated whether he would live well or ill, 
and here is the result: “ After six days 
deliberation,” he observes, “I chose to act ill 
designedly, which as to God is beyond com- 
parison the most criminal, but which is with- 
out doubt the wisest as to the world.”—Me- 
moirs, Part If. p. 66. ‘The origin of the 
word Fronde we have accounted for as fol- 
lows: 
semble about public affairs, the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Prince of Condé came pretty 
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| 


| 


os is unwise ina parly, when one ts | 


| 


“When the parliament began to as- | 
. } 
crossed the Common to go to the 


ofien thither, and seldom failed to calm the | 


people’s minds. But the calm 


before. 


lasted not} 
long, and in two days they grew as hot as| 
One day, Bac! 1amont happened to! 


compare, jestingly, the parliament to school | 
boys, who used to fling stones with a sling in 


the ditches round Paris, who ran away the 
moment they spied some town officers coming 
towards them, and who returned to their 


| 
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“When people | was not at her lodgings in the Louvre a single 
the y aloays | faggot.” 


But, leaving the dead Past, let me close 
this miscellaneous confabulation with “ Hol- 
den” and Holden’s numerous readers, in the 
| living Present. 

Though many years in the country, it never 
happened to me to be present at a regular 
orthodox celebration of the glorious Fourth, 
until the last. By an orthodox celebration, I 
mean one with all the time-honored services, 
and unobjectionable 
order and arrangement. Sunday school ju- 
| bilees, and temperance jubilees, and other ju- 
bilees, are very well in their way—but still 
|Old Independence cannot dispense with its 
own nationally-consecrated ceremonies, And 
where could these be more impressively wit- 
nessed than in venerable Boston? This one 
‘an well and simply say, without being ac- 
cused of having rubbed his tongue to the 
Blarney-stone of New England. Boston has 
heroic monuments and memories, truly vene- 
rable, which can stand firmly against floods 
of rhetoric, and rise up serenely above the 
dense and collected fogs of eulogy. These 
are monuments which no local self-bepraise- 
ment can hide from the clear eye of impartial 
approval; these are memories which no 
civic vanities can keep from the heart of a 
catholic and cosmopolitan admiration. As I 
Tremont 
Temple, in which may call the 
“ Liturgy of Independence” was to be cele- 
brated, the whole scene was an august, living, 
open proclamation of Freedom, a visible, an 
animated, a vocal Magna Charter of freemen’s 
blessings, health, peace, plenty. The Goddess 
of Liber “ty, though a well-conducted goddess, 
was yet neither coy nor silent. Jt was her 


what we 
” 


day, and, without breaking bones, she seemed 


sport as soon as those officers disappeared. | 


The jest was liked, and was embodied in 
lampoons. The party was then called the 
Fronde, that is, the sling, and the members 
of it Frondeurs, or slingers. 
consisted of a number of profligate young 
men, who had joined themselves to the in- 
trigues and plottings of De Retz.” 
tings down from these memoirs, I close with 
this incident in the reversed fortunes of 


royalty. One day, De Retz being in Paris, 
went to visit Henrietta Maria, Queen of 


Charles the First of England. “I found 
her,” he says, 
At my coming in, she said,‘ You see I am 
come to keep poor Henrietta company. The 
poor child could not rise to-day, jor want of 
a fire.’ 
sion had not been paid, and the trades-people 


would not trust her for any thing. 


These originally | 


My jot-| 


“in her daughter’s chamber. | 


The truth is, for six months her pen- | 


There | 


determined to make a day of it, and not to 


care, moreover, if old Juno did “ know that she 
was out.” ‘lhe Common was a true platform 
of demoeracy, a free space for rejoicing, under 
the equal sky of “e it God that respec cteth no 
man’s person. A plain of beauty, meet for 
the people’s festival, green, sunny and wood- 
shaded; often as I had seen it, my eye looked 
over it with a new fervor; the bright heavens 
smiled on the dense map of old and young; 
the old rested on the benches; the young 
pranced on the grass; the cannons shouted ; 
the cracker praitled; the fountains foamed ; 
the noble State House looked proudly over 
all; and above the State House swam the 
flag, the sign and sacrament in the azure 
heavens of the independence that rejoiced 
below. To most people, Independence-day, 
and the forms connected with it, have begun 
to be hackneyed ; but to me, they had all the 
force and freshness of new impressions, And 
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indeed I should be sorry that any true na- 
tional holiday should grow old or be worn 
out. When the asperities of the occasion are 
no more, the heroism of its memory can be 
renewed. In these times, too, when self- 
interest labors so to strip all things of reality 
or value that cannot be turned to its purpose, 
it behoves all true men to save the remnants 
that they yet have of a nobler life, and to 


keep tenaciously and sacredly whatever binds | 
them to an idea or a sentiment from the grasp | 


of Mammon. The Puritans set aside the 


holiday of the Christian world; and when | 
they put the proclamation of a local governor | 


for the custom of the universal church, they 
imagined they did God service; but let us 


not suppose that we shal] do man good, by | 


old enough, for it is as old as man in senti- 
ment. and as old as civilization in faet—as old 
as instinct human, as old as impulse heroic. 
This was the spirit of the subject, but the bod 

of it was “ T'he Character of Washington; 
and the boldness of the orator’s treatment of 
the subject was the individualism with which 
he analyzed this character. The character has 
been often before analyzed and eulogised, but 
never, that Iam aware, has it, in so brief a 
space, been placed before the mind in se in- 
tensely clear a vision, with such an impassion- 
ed heat of admiration united. The presence 
| of genius in the mental constitution of Wash- 
‘ington was vindicated with a philosophy as 
searching as the exposition of it was eloqvent ; 
'and there were sudden flashes of thought, 


substituting a day of sordid labor for a day | imagery, and expression, that fell upon the 


of heart-raising patriotism. 
there is nothing bitter or unkindly in the | 
day—for the event it commemorates is one 
in which all civilized nations have, and con- | 
fess an interest. 

It was no easy task to get to the temple, 
for 1 had to pierce my way through thick 
forests of dark-coated denizens, and through | 
serried ranks of bright-coated soldiers, soldiers | 
most happily guiltless of their country’s blood, | 
or any other blood. But they did not look | 
the less healthy on that account, or the less | 
heroic, and the newspapers said that they 
marched as finely as if they had been veterans 
—and, leaving out all killing—except that 
of killing hearts—for aught I know, any of } 
them was entitled to sing, in character, “ The 
Bould Souldier Boy” It was no detraction 
from their glory in my view, that they had 
never put “villainous saltpetre digged out 
of the bowels of the harmless earth,” to any 
sanguinary use. When, at last, I pressed 
into the temple, I could keep there, for I 
could do nothing else—but “to keep cool” 
was out of my power, notwithstanding good | 
poetical advice that I remembered to that | 
purpose. But though the heat was 92 in| 
the shade, and a trifle more in the crowd, [| 
was raised the whole time above the point of | 
conscious inconvenience. Young voices and | 
a noble organ gave jubilant expression to the | 
heart of the hour; nor did the voice of prayer | 
fail to give it Christian sanction and due so- | 
lemnity. | 

It will scarcely answer to speak in this me- 
lange on so fine and thoroughly considered a 
composition as the oration by EK. P. Whipple 

yas, and yet to pass it over would be to omit the 
intellectual incident of the day—and one fully 
worthy of the day. The subject was bold, 
and it was boldly treated. The subject was 
bold for its familiarity ; and the treatment was 
bold for itsindividualism. The subject, so far | 
as the general idea, was “liberty as a senti-| 
ment, and liberty as a fact.” 





| 
| 





As it is now, | audience with a startling power. 


The oration 
was, in words, a sp'endid historical picture, 
Washington, grave, austere, but calm, pure and 
gracious, was the central figure upon which 
the mind’s eye rested, and to which the heart’s 
admiration clung; but subordinate to this 
were single figures and groups of character, 
admirably and distinctly drawn; the whole 
surrounded by an atmosphere of brilliant and 
reflective thought, and of lights and shadows 
of feeling most happily blended and propor- 
tioned. The rapid sketches of George the 
Third, Bute, Grenville, North, and Charles 
‘Townsend were very successful; and the pe- 
roration, dwelling upon a living liberty as the 
very existence of free institutions, was in the 
highest degree effective and impressive. It 
was met, as it deserved to be, by the response 
of an irresistible enthusiasm. The oration 
will be in print long before these remarks, 
which are given only from memory; but I 
wish to record at the hour my fresh personal 
emotions. 

One other object J would note, and that is 
“the choir.” It consisted of a selection from 
the public schools of boys and girls; seated, 
bench above bench, they formed an inspiring 
and exhilirating sight, a living parterre of hope 
and promise. But while I looked I eould not 
help feeling that they decided, by prama facie 
evidence, the distinctive mental peculiarities 
of the sexes. The girls were easy and at home 
in their vocation, and each sung as if she were 
a miniature prima donna. But, O genius of 
awkwardness, what mouths the boys did 
make! A great many made no mouths at 
all, but kept heroically mum! And the best 
of them had a jacket-and-trowsers sort of air, 
which seemed to say that he would rather be 
on the common, firing crackers, than singing 
Hail Columbia, with a minor Saint Cecelia for 
every stripe, and a little Jenny Lind for every 
star—on the glorious flag of our Union. Still, 
the boys gave the fine rough hue to the pic- 


This, indeed, is | ture, but lovely and sweet, and heart-touching, 
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were those smiling, blooming figures of the 
little maidens, that in the freshness of their 
gentle girlhood gladdened the eyes that gazed 
on them, until any eyes, that were windows | 
to a heart, must have been moist with feeling. | 
But, to such a spectator, this gladness must 
have had, mingled also with it, a pensive in- 
terest. Beautiful and blooming did those 
young beings appear ; their faces were health- 
ful, and their voices h ippy; joy they were to | 
many a home at present, and to be the strength 
of many a home that is to be. They looked 
down upon a dense mass of human, breathing 
beings—but soon that mass will not be found 
on earth; and those whose strains floated 


above it, would soon eall in vain for those who | 


thronged to hear, and be in their place the | 
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'It is suggestive of serious thought at any time 
to behold a gathering of beings with immor- 
tal souls, to whom life is yet a hidden fact, a 
fact to be revealed with guilt and grief, as well 
as with virtue and enjoyment; and I never 


| eould wholly admit the justice of that criticism 


on Gray, which censures him for the melan- 
'choly tone of his “Ode on a Distant View of 
| Eton College.” But, in the present time, 
| when to the mystery of life is added the mys- 
| tery of new developments in arts and nations, 
ready to be opened for the generation, upon 
which we now look, and which most of us 
| will leave, with all the changes and chances 
of destiny that shall follow, a thoughtfulness 
overshadows the mind that is at once sublime 


| and sad, 


fathers and the mothers of another generation. | 





THE 


HAUNTED. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Atonc the pavement of the sky 
Night, the veiled priestess, pacing slow, 
Swings her white censers solemnly 
Through the blue ether to and fro. 


And clear, and bright, and steadfastly, 
In every cup the flame upburns, 
The beauty of the milky-way 
Is the pale incense of their urns. 


And nightly as I turn above 
To trace their beauty wondrous fair ; 
I sometimes think of hope and love, 
Sometimes of darkness and despair. 


When yester-eve, the twilight stilled 
With soft, 

Upon my heart, that joyous thrilled, 
A sweet tumultuous vision lay. 


caressing hand, the day ; 


To-night, in sorrow’s arms enwound, 
I think of broken faith and trust, 

And tresses, from their flowers unbound, 
Hid in the dimness of the dust. 


And hopes that took their heavenward flight 
As fancy lately gave them birth, 

Slow through the solemn air to-night 
Are beating backward to the earth. 


O memory, if the shadowy hand 

Lock all thy death-erypts, close and fast ; 
Call not my spirit back to stand 

In the dark chamber of the past! 


Thoug. no avenging phantoms start, 
From thence, no voices e’er reprove ; 


I never crushed a human heart, 
Or gave the death pang to its love. 


But one who was my friend below, 
Gazing on eyes that sealed her doom, 
Fed in her soul a flame of woe, 
That sent her pining to the tomb. 


And often from her lips of clay, 
That uncaressingly drew near, 

Words which no mortal tongue might say 
Fell hke a warning on my ear. 


Her mournful fate was only guessed, 
For half in shame, and half in pride, 

She hid within her maiden breast, 
The quivering arrow till she died. 


Yet still from out the phantom throng 
She comes about my way to tread, 
Though the pale cerement bands are strong 
To bind the white hands of the dead. 


And never in my soul has place 
A human thought of hope and faith, 
But the strange beauty of that face 
Looks on me from the world of death. 


And then I think how cloudless sweet 
For her life’s morn of beauty shone, 
And how her heart was stilled that beat 

With as wild rapture as my own. 


Yet all in vain thou meet’st my sight, 
O phantom, whom no power can lay; 

The eyes that haunt my soul to-night, 
Not e’en the dead can turn away. 
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VANITIES. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


* In the plain of Benares is there found a tree that fathereth a forest, 
Where round the parent banian-tree drop its living scions ; 


Thirstily they strain to the earth, 
And strike broad roots, 


and branch again, 


like stalactites in a grotto. 


lengthening their cool arcades ; 


And the dervish madly danceth there, and the faquir is torturing his flesh, 


And the calm bralimin worshippeth the 


sleek and pampered bull; 


At the base lean jackalls coil, while from above depending, 


With dull, 


malignant stare watcheth the branch-like boa. 


Even so, in man’s heart is a sin that is the root of all evil ; 


W hose fibres strangle the affections, 


And the heart, 
It seeth not the sunshine of heaven, 


I. 


Arounp the death-bed of Ruth Edwards | 
were gathered her three sons, Kdgar, George, 
and Franklin, and close beside the poor woman 
nestled the little Ellinor, her darling, her ouly | 
daughter. 

A few d: ays of severest illness had brought 
the widow to the door of death; in the midst 
of the struggle to maintain her children a 
malignant fever prostrated her, and want of 
proper medical aid and nursing soon rendered 
her case a hopeless one. 

The raging of delirium was now over, and 
Edgar, whose powers of body and mind had | 
during the past days been taxe xd to the utmost, 
who had remained entire ly firm and calm, ap- | 
parently without feeling, exercising over his | 
parent, while frenzy nearly unhumanized her, 
the power of a master, Edgar, feeling that the | 
necessity of such unnatural exertion hi ad pass- 
ed with the possibility of his mother’s recove- 
ry, bent now beside her bed, weeping in un- 
controllable grief. 

A very mournful wail was that which went 
up from the hearts of those terrified and sor- 
rowing children, as they saw the death-pallor | 
creeping over her face, and a bitter, despairing 
ery was that of the little Ellinor, when she felt 
her mother’s cold hand clasping hers in the 
convulsions of the last agony. 

No parting counsel, no word of warning, 
or breathings of deathless love, were given 
by the dying. ‘To her the whole future was 
veiled in impenetrable darkness, and her 
heart was crushed in speechless terror, as | 
she felt herself borne forward to the dim un- 
known. If the mother had failed during the 
years of health to impress on the minds of 
those children the necessity of patience, the | 
beauty and duty of virtue and of godliness, it 
was too late to attempt it now, as, voiccless, 
and looking only the agony.of her soul, her 
spirit passed from the “ tabernacle of flesh.” 


| 
| strong, was early broken, 
hess ventures was not followed by economy, 
prudence, and heart-reviving effort to aid, on 


so teuanted and shaded, 
nor is warmed by the light of charity.’ 


. 
means peculiar, or uncommon. 
rents in the middle station of 


that his hopes departed ? 
| fruitless exertion followed, and at last the 


whose branches overgrow the mind; 


is cold to all things else ; 
"—TuPPER. 


I. 


Mrs. Edwards’ mind was of an order by no 

Born of pa. 
life, she had 
been brought up an idle, purposeless girl, 
vain of her beauty, totally unfitted by educa- 


ition (if the training she had may be called 
education,) for assuming any of the great 


She married young, a man of 
who, though without fortune, 
and talent that 


duties of life. 
her own age, 
was possessed of industry 


| were a guaranty for the well-bei ‘ing of their 


future, if the wife’s part should be acted well. 
He had been attracted by the pre tty face and 
gay talk of his bride—but a miserable help. 
mate she proved to him. 

To supply the increasing, the never-ending 


‘wants of his household, the young husband 


was compelled to tax his strength too far, 
and too constantly. His constitution, never 
misfortune in busi- 


the wife’s part. On the contr: ry, With shame 
I write it, her continued extravagance in 
dress, and in managing household affairs, was 
a constant drawback, a heavy weight, that 
impeded all his exertions. Was it strange 
that the man’s spirits and energies failed him, 
Mise rable years of 


husband and father died, still young, hurried 
from the world by the presence of misfor- 
tunes which his wife’s folly induced ! 

But, from the day of his death, to the 
wonder of all, the widow roused from her 
inefficiency, and by her active and continued 
exertions she managed to support her children 
in comfort. Still, even in the display of this 


/new-born energy, there was pain, and weari- 
/hess, and disappointment, 


in the woman’s 


heart. She never could forget for a moment 


| the humiliation of that necessity which com- 
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pelled her to labor, and constant watchful-| into the sunlight—it hid itself in darkness and 
ness! As if there were, my reader, any’ silence. And they who guessed the strength 
nobler capacity given man or woman, than | of his inner life, were altogether at a loss to 
the capacity to labor with success ! |know what the effect would be when the 

The mental and moral strength which for | Breath of the World should at last waft over 
a time upheld Mrs. Edwards in this noble | the fountains of that great deep. 
path of duty was, however, an acquired, a] The constant envying of the rich—idle 
borrowed strength-—not a natural, healthy | ]audations of the kind of power and position 
growth; and her life was at an end when by | | they held—magnifyings of the talent display- 
an undue application she had forfeited such | ed in the w ork of accumulation in which the 
foreign aid. The want of money had been mother indulged, fell with little weight on the 
this woman’s great want all her days. Even! mind of this, her eldest son. It is true he de- 
in her father’s house, where she lived at ease | lighted in the idea of perfect ease, but it was 
beyond the reach of adversity, she had le arned | not of that kind for which his mother pante “d. 
to look on money as the chief good of man, | Rest of body they agreed was the perfection 
and the intense coveting and love of it asa | of one sort of bliss, but Mrs. Edwards’ feeble 
means of enjoyment, was, in truth, the root | imagination would have been soon outwearie “d 
of all the evil which befel her. When,} in the endeavor to grasp even the idea of such 
therefore, her children were born, even with | far flights as Edgar was wont to indulge in, 
Edgar, the eldest, the great hope, the first} The notion of happiness which he conceived 
hope roused in the maternal he vart, Was a was quite beyond her comprehension. Edgar 
if he lived to be a man he might be rich. And | delighted in thoughts of future honors—not 
it was so with them all. ‘The mother strangely | of that kind which would have satisfied or in- 
lost sight of the fact, that if they ever did be- | terested his mother; for wealth, but of another 
come rich, they must of necessity win the for-| sort than she had ever dreamed of. And, 
tune by hard toil; that the way over which | therefore, in consequence of this entire differ- 
they would tread from poverty to great pros- | ence in opinion and thought, this mutual in- 
perity, would be a very dangerous way. Her} comprehensibleness, despite the promise and 
only idea was of the supreme blessedness of} assurance of the angel who was with her in 
money—her eager, passionate prayer, that} Edgar’s natal hour, Ruth Edwards looked al- 
they might be wealthy. ways with sorrowful doubting on this son; 

The inestimableness of acquisitive powers, | she believed that wordly goods, great wealth 
the great degree of peace and happiness at-| would never be his. 
tending vast possessions, was early impressed | Mentally and physically there was a stri- 
on the tender minds of her little ones, by the | king difference between George, the second 
mother’s unending complaints respecting her| son, and his eldest brother. This boy was 
own and their hard lot; by hopes daily and | of slight build, fragile as a girl. His beauty 
nightly expressed, that they would early exert | was almost effeminate, but the heart of a tiger 
themselves to lay up such goodly store as/ was in him; and at times passion very boldly 
would place them beyond the grasp of want.! proclaimed itself in the glancings of ‘his eye, 

The continued instillation of such princi-| it spoke from the nostrils, betrayed itself in 
ples, produced varied effects on the children’s | the mouth, whispered its existence in the very 
minds. tones of his voice. 

Edgar was a boy incapable of very warm} George loved his mother and his sister, and 
attachtnents, he was seldom known to indulge | in many ways this affection revealed itself; but 
in passion, and the shame which invariably | never in self-sacrifice. With all the ferocious 
followed any such outbreak, was proof of| eagerness of his nature he loved somewhat 
nothing but the extraordinary pride of the besides them—there was a god to whom he 
boy; which prompted him to bear always in| would have offered up unhesitatingly all na- 
mind the dignity which, as eldest of the| tural affection and duty. 
family, it was necessary he should support. Gold! gold! in him, as in his mother, was 

Perfectly calm and decided, he moved about | the desire for it developed. But in the son 
the accomplishment of every duty, persevering | it was characterized by an intensity unknown 
till it was perfectly finished. His mind was} to her; and it was very evident that in what- 
powerful, determined, and contemplative—| ever path of life he should enter, he would 
Edgar Edwards was capable of becoming a| press on to the accomplishment of one object, 
man of searching thoughts, and great deeds. | to conquer by fair means, or—otherwise ! 
Even at the time of his mother’s death, though} But in the heart of Franklin Edwards, the 
a mere lad, he had altogether put away child. | “root of evil’ had not been suffered to take 
ish things. This youth was in a manner root. It was planted there, but the soil was 
essentially selfish—but the foundations of| ungenial, and the poisonous exotic died. The 
his nature were laid deep. mother’s lesson had failed to produce its na. 
The spirit that was within him never leaped! tural effect in his life—he could not unde 
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stand the precepts she instille d; they fell 
meaningless and dead on his ear. He had 
not one absorbing thought of, nor one grasp- 
ing wish for gold. A merry, gleesome voice 
was his. which found an echo for itself in the 
joy of his own nature. Contentedly as though 
he were indeed the idlest and most careless 
beggar in existence, were his coarse garments 
worn, One might have prophesied with per- 
fect safety that the woes of life would never 
press very heavily on his head or heart—not 
that these were empty, or incapable of com- 
prehending the difficulties, privations, and sor- 
rows of earth, but there was a spirit of true 
philosophy in this boy which very early made 
itself manifest—a spirit which is as rare as 
valuable, which, in short, dived out the old song 
Miss Bremer speaks of: 

*<Tts all one to me, its all one to me, 

Whether I’m a gentleman, or whether I’m his man! 
if l am a gentleman I ride in the carriage ; 
If 1 am his man I ride behind the carriage 
So it’s all one to me, it’s all one to me, 

W hether I’m a gentleman, or whether I’m his man. 


! 
” 


Little Ellinor, for whom the importunate | 
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eably taken. He would receive the family 
into his own house as his own children. Un- 
cle Roger was a widower—he had only a son 
and a daughter of his own. Ellinor should 
become in a peculiar sense his, a child of his 
care, and of his heart—she should never know 
hardship or sorrow, if he could shield her 
therefrom ; and as to the boys—well! 

Mr. Coleman was a quiet, kind-hearted man 
in the main; he had not made his fortune by 
any gross violation of conscience, had held on 
a steady, even course through life, neither an 
apostle nor a heathen. He was a man of lit- 
tle education when he started in life, and with 
the increase of opportunities for its acquisi- 
tion, the desire for knowledge had not in- 
creased. His son Herman and his daughter 

| Sarah were unquestionably his idols: for them 
| he had made his money—fearful of compro- 
mising their happiness he had refrained from 
| entering a second time into matrimonial rela- 
tions—to them he deferred his own will almost 
invariably, in all matters respecting which they 
| were capable of judging. 
But—in adopting four strange children, of 


mother had besought, as for the rest of her; whom neither he nor any of his household 
children wealth, only wealth, had inherited her | knew aught, save that they were poor and 
mother’s youthful beauty ; but the disposition | | near relatives, i in this affair Mr. Coleman acted 
and tone of her mind, as evinced in childhood, | /on his own inclination—he wished not even 


partook largely of the nature of the youngest | 
and best- love d brother. These two had be en 


always the closest friends, they had shared in | 
their childish joys and sorrows—had fought | 
ach other’s battles with an ever truly sym- |, 


pathizing spirit. 


TT. 
When Mrs. Edwards’ brother, Roger Cole- | 


man, heard of her death, well knowing the | 


destitute condition in which her children must | 
be left, his conscience compelled him to at 
once set about providing for them, one and | 
all. For many years, in the press of his own 
business, in his own eager haste to get money, 


he had neg'ected and nearly forgotten his sis- 


ter. They ‘had been sep: arated for m: ny years ; 
the calls for assistance which Ruth had made 
onee or twice when in sorest need, he had | 
promptly answered—xzid had been given, and 
again all thought of her passed. Feeling now 
that he must make all possible reparation for 
past negleet, by guarding the orphaned chil- | 
dren from want, Mr. Colem: an at once set out 
for Bonnville, an obscure village of a neigh- | 
boring state, where he knew Mrs. Edwards | 
had last made her home. 


He found the children in the house of a| 


poor woman who had compassionately taken 
‘them under her own protection, after their 
mother’s burial. 
When Roger Coleman looked for the first 
time on the lov ely Ellinor and the three bright | 
boys, his resolution was at once and irrevo- 


to know of it, if any demur were made; for 
| he considered this an unavoidable act of chari- 
| ty, and on its complete fulfilment he was bent. 
Therefore no intimation of the object of his 
journey to Bonnville was made, and it would 
be hard to conceive the astonishment of the 
two heirs of the great house when they found 
their number so suddenly and largely aug- 
mented. Neither the son nor the “daughter 
were so young and simple-hearted as to feel 
only childish joy on finding so many new play- 
mates presented to their notice; ‘there were 
many thoughts besides of w eleome which in- 
| truded on their minds. Still, in the extreme 
| youth, the timidity, sadness, and loveliness of 
| Ellinor, there was an attractive power which 
won gradually on the proud heart of Sarah 
Cc oleman. Ed gar, who was the heiress’ senior 
| by two years, was received with a ludicrously 
stately grace—George, with a warm and un- 
disguised admiration of his peerless beauty, 
and little Frank with a sincere affectionateness 
of manner, which at once insured the grateful 
love of Ellinor. But among the boy-cousins 
there was more of variance. Only to the im- 
_petuous and fiery George Edw ards did Her- 
man Coleman cordially extend his hand; with 
him alone did he ever deign to lay off his most 
disagreeable assumption of superiority. 


IV. 


For more than a year the Edwards’ re- 
mained unseparated in their uncle’s house. 
| During this time, Edgar had repeatedly pe- 
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titioned that he might be permitted to go to|should be the employment of his life-time. 
work for himself, but Mr. Coleman was de- | When, therefore, the question, * Edgar, what 


termined that twelve months of first-rate | 


schooling the boy should have at his expense, 
and therefore refused to argue the question 
at all. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


occupation suits your ideas best?” was pro- 
posed, an uncertain look, an expression of 
distress and self-distrust, was the only answer. 

Even as to his mother, so to his uncle, this 


It was because he loathed the very idea of | boy was a mystery. He did not understand 
dependence, that Edgar had been thus urgent. | Edgar, did not half like him, for Roger Cole- 
He had no real desire to work for the excite- | man liked to see through all people, and this 
ment of the thing; to him the studious, quiet | 


life he had led during those twelve months, 
was very pleasant; but the knowledge that 


even one, and he a boy infinitely inferior to | 


himself, thought of him only as a dependant, 
made his life at the uncle’s a miserable one. 
Herman never spoke this meanness, but he 
acted it thoroughly, and no word was needed. 
There was a cordial dislike between these 
two boys, which grew out of a comprehen- 
sion, or fancied comprehension of each other's 
characters, and it strengthened with their 
strength. 

One evening, at the conclusion of their 
year’s residence in the great house, Mr. Cole- 
man sat in his pleasant parlor, conversing 
gaily with the young folks. They were all 
there. Edgar silent, and thoughtful as ever, 
George pacing to and fro in a constant rest- 
lessness, which was unaccountable; Frank 
playing noisily with his lady-cousin and sister, 
and Herman Coleman performing on the 
splendid piano with considerable more of 
emphasis than taste. 

Calling George to him in a manner which 
instantly won the silent attention of the rest, 
the uncle asked in a serious tone what busi- 
ness in life seemed to him most preferable. 
The boy’s eyes flashed with eagerness as he 
listened to the question, and at once, without 
hesitation, or any afflicting consciousness of 
his dependence, he answered that he should 
like to be a druggist like his unele. 

« That is a good choice, a very good choice,” 
said Mr. Coleman, approvingly ; “I feel that 
it would be better now, for you and Edgar 
to begin learning something about the way 
of doing business.” 

“If I am paid wages, uncle, I will promise 
to support myself and to lay up something 
besides.” 

The spirit of this answer was also pleasing 
to the old gentleman ; he declared that George 


should the next day enter his store, and from | 


that time be in the receipt of sufficient pay to 
provide for his own wants and necessities. 
When this query was proposed to Edgar, 





youth’s character baffled his curiosity and his 
comprehension alike. 

As Edgar gave no sign of having arrived at 
any conclusion, his uncle spoke again, and 
most kindly. 

“I have observed that you write a fine 
hand, Edgar; would you like to go into one 
of the banks for a few years? Mr. Ware is 
a friend of mine, he was saying to me the 
other day that he wanted a fresh hand. 
Would such a situation please you, Edgar ?” 

“ Beyond all things, sir. It is a quiet life.” 

“Yes, and you would get good wages; 
honest and industrious as I know you to be.” 

“Unele, I thank you. Would it be conve- 
nient for you to speak with Mr. Ware soon?” 

“To-morrow I'll do it. And now, Master 
Frank, you mischief, what in the name of 
wonder is to be done with you? Please 
acquaint me with your plans for the future.” 

“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Ellinor, depreca- 
tingly. 

Frank started, he blushed deeply as Mr. 
Coleman thus addressed him. His lips 
quivered. He looked as though on the 
point of bursting out in some bold speech, 
when he caught Edgar’s glance, and sat 
down, spell-bound, “ speechless as a stone.” 

It was always so. Without either con- 
fessing to such a thing, these boys exercised 
a wondrous influence, a strange control over 
each other. One look from Edgar was sufli- 
cient to quiet Frank in his wildest burst of 
merriment, and the lad tacitly recognized his 
mental subjection and inferiority. But Frank 
knew not, what the spirits of the night only 
knew, how his gay, careless laugh, and brave 
words, and utter unconsciousness of the woes 
of dependence, excited the envy as well as 
the wonder of his more richly-gifted brother. 
He never knew the effect some of his bold 
and honest speeches produced in Edgar’s 
heart, rankling there, rather than resting in 
the good ground which was strewn over a 
stony foundation. 

And Edgar felt most keenly the sort of 
power he exercised over his youngest brother, 


he was at a loss for an answer. He had|It did not please him; he was conscious of 
dreamed of great accomplishment, had urged | exerting that power never as he should. He 
that some sort of employment might be given | knew that by his coldness and entire with- 
him. But these visions of future activity and | drawal of sympathy from Frank, he had done 
advancement had been only as dreams, and it} much to estrange the child’s heart from him, 
was next to impossible in that moment for| ‘The strangely influential power which he 


him to fix on any one plan of business, which | held, woudd look forth from his eyes, would 
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proclaim itself in acts, would speak in bitter, | 
cruel, and sarcastic words, which Edgar knew 
to be unjust, with whose every utterance he | 
repented himself. 

When, on this night, Edgar sew the effect 
of his glancee—when he saw how the boy’s| 
vivacity went from him with a pang—how 
his smiles vanished—in a deep, self-loathing, 
he arose, walked towards the window, and 
when his uncle spoke again, took the oppor- 
tunity to leave the room. 

“Well, well, what say? You've not told 
me yet what your designs for the future are. 
My dear sir, oblige me by making a full state- 
ment of your intentions and projects.” 

“Oh, please, uncle, don’t worry Frank !” 
again pleaded Ellinor. 

“No such thing, he don’t worry me,” ex- 
claimed the boy, recovering his voice at last. 
“ Uncle, Pll be anything you wish me. TPU— 
Tril—” 

“Well, what ?” 

“T’l]l go to sea, and—” 

“ A capital choice,” murmured Herman. 
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| store next month. 





“By your leave, no! I should a little 
prefer that you remained on terra firma a| 
while longer. You'd make a fine figure at! 
running aloft in a storm! You would be a| 
fit subject for salt beef, tobacco, and a pipe! 
Ha! ha! you’d make a profitable hand at | 
keeping night-watch—you’re half asleep now! 
Choose again, please.” 

“ * Then Pll be a soldier 

‘Ahem! yes, very proper! I’ve half a} 
mind to put you in regimentals at avd 
Would you like idling away life in a fort—or | 
eare to be shot down in your first battle, if| 
you were ever so fortunate as to have one ?| 
No, no; I’ve no wish to see you a cripple, 
Frank, or to have you turn into one of those 
intolerable nuisances, a professional soldier, 
in time of peace. I'd much rather have you} 
wage war with me, which you look quite | 
rei dy to do, [ must confess. Choose again. »| 

“ Yes, sir; I'll stay here and take care of | 
Ellinor.” 

“A sensible guardian! Pray, what have 
you observed that makes you think me unfit 
for the office? As to your staying here, this 
is not a school-house, no place for a boy to 
learn jife and work; you must out !” 

“T will out!” exclaimed the boy passion- 
ately, tired of pleasantry, and now fairly in- 
dignant at being so played with. “Tl! out 
to- -night if you wish, and I'd be elad, if I hs ad | 
a place that I might take Ellinor with me.’ 

“Well, if you go to work, perhaps you'll | 
have such a home in a few years, ’ answered | 
the uncle soothingly, forbearing to laugh or | 
grow angry. “ More wonderful things than | 
that have happened. But seriously, I thought | 
best that yew should have a few more years 
over your head, and a little more book-| 


Y 









learning before you started out in the world, 
Howeve sr, you may have your choice. Go to 
school another year, or enter Mr. Cook’s 
He has spoken to me 
about you once or twice; now choose—go to 
school, or clerk it.” 

“ Let me go to Mr. Cook’s, please.” 

“ A wonderful falling off of ambition,” again 
murmured Herman Coleman to himself; * 
soldier—a sailor—and now a shop-boy ! uw 

“ What do you know of arithmetic, Frank @” 

“A good deal, sir; I've been through the 
books three times.” 

“Then vou would like to be a merchant ” 

“A merchant,” repeated the boy slowly ; 
“ yes, uncle, I will be a merchant,” and say- 
ing this resolutely, Frank walked up to 
Ellinor, took her hand and kissed her fer- 
vently. 


V. 


Beautiful was the affection that existed be- 
tween Franklin and Ellinor Edwards. They 
were not unlike in feature, but the personal 
resemblance between them was not so perfeet 
as that of their pure young hearts. ‘Towards 
Edgar the boy and girl already felt more of 
awe than fraternal, confidential love—for 
George they had admiration, and certain at- 
tachment, but it was united to a feeling that 


_ approached fear. His passionate tempe reould 


not chill them as did the calmness of Edgar, 
but it never won their entire confidence and 
affection. For each other, on the contrary, 
these orphans cherished a boundless mutual 
regard, a never-failing love. If they misun- 
derstood, they never ‘doubted ; if they quar- 
relled, it was with smiling lips, which sought 
a kiss for answer; if they ever frowned on 
2ach other, it was in mock displeasure. 

These two judged each other trathfully— 
they were well mated. Intuitively, and far 


box than his brothers could, little Ellinor 


read and understood the thoughts which 
found lodgment in Frank’s mind. He told 
her all his hopes and his plans for the future 

—and he never told them to a deaf ear. 
Sparkling eyes bent fondly on him; encou- 
raging and sympathizing words were uttered 
in ‘reply. Strong, deep feeling revealed itself 
in the girl's voice, and in times of difficulty 
and perplexity, she was Frank’s loving coun- 
seller, if not a wise one. 

The mother’s prayer respecting these two 
children, at least, was answered—not, per- 
|haps, in the way anticipated. They were 
rich, but only in golden hearts! rich in the 
most generous affections—rich in purest mu- 
!tual confidence—in glowing hopes—rich in 
| gratitude, rich in love, rich in noble nature! 

The hope, of whose existence Frank had 
hinted to his uncle, that he should one day 
have a home of his own to which he could 
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take Ellinor, began, as time passed on, to| 
assume a tangible and independent shape in| 
his mind. And this hope did not fail to com- 
munieate itself to the dear object. It was 
the staple of their many conversations—their 
chief consolation in days of darkness—the 
glowing idea of their future. But, there was 
no wish for magnificence, for assumption of 
the pomp of pride, associated with this thought 
of a home. 

Well did they remember the cottage in 
Bonnville—that pleasant home of their earliest 
youth; the village where their mother died, 
that was the place to which, long after their | 
removal to the noisy city, they turned with 
wishful thoughts. To that sacred and hal- 
lowed place of their memory they longed to 
go once more together. There only, they 
telt, could be realized their dream of earthly 
happiness. It was become almost a sacred 
theme to them, and as they grew older they 
never spoke of this to others. Edgar, they 
knew, would only look his blank amazement, 
as an idea so absurdly practical was presented | 
to his mind—George would laugh in that 
loud, scornful way with which he too often 
ridiculed the hopes of others; and Uncle 
Roger would never have done jesting on the 
subject. So they kept it to themselves, and 
to them this barely possible assumed a shape 
of near probability; especially near, after 
Frank found himself in the receipt of regular 
wages! Immediately on Frank’s entering 
Mr. Cook’s store, his home was made in that 
gentleman’s house. The merchant had no 
children, and the boy’s quietness and real 
goodness made him a great favorite with his 
employer. 

Frank would never be a giant, certainly— 
no more physically so, than he was intellect- 
ually. He was small of his age, almost a 
dwarf when he had reached his twelfth year. 
All of his countenance that was beautiful lay 
in the serene, mild, excellent expression ; one 
felt compelled to give him confidence unques- 
tionably ; his eyes, and his forehead, and 
mouth were good—they told that Frank 
Edwards would never disappoint those who 
trusted in him. 


VI. 


When Sarah Coleman had attained her 
seventeenth year, she was sent with Ellinor 
to a famous female academy, this “ finishing 
touch” being considered a necessary step pre- 
paratory to her taking the place of mistress 
in her father’s house. At this school it was 
designed that Ellinor should remain until her 
education was completed. 

This was the first separation that had taken 
place between Frank and his young sister, and 
it was a trial-time to both. To the elder 
brothers, each now fairly entered on the | 
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“game of life,” each bound up in their several 
occupations and plans, this removal seemed 


only the wise availment of a good opportuni- 


ty; they were too much immersed in their 


own ambitious thoughts to lay such a trifling 


incident to heart. But to Frank, as | have 
said, it was an occasion of real grief, and the 
heart of Ellinor was momentarily crushed in 
the sorrow of separation. 

But beyond this doleful parting the brother 
and sister were able to look forward to a 
brighter day-dawn, and by a mutual kiss did 
they bind themselves to apply to their several 
tasks with all diligence. They would make 
the most of their opportunities, 

When Ellinor was first made aware that 
she was to receive a liberal, full education, 
she at once united to that fact another, which 
should in the proving be as real. She would 
fit herself for teaching: she had no wish to 
shine—no inclination for becoming a mere 
“fine lady”’—she would lead a free, full life, 
and so also should Frank; they had no taste 
for a city home. He would make his salary 
do multitudinous duty, and when they were 
again united, they would at once seek their 
new home in the village, where their mother 
was buried—there would they work in the 
mines of human happiness, there would they 
lay up for themselves treasures of incorrupti- 
ble ore! 





Sarah Coleman was an intellectual, a beau- 
tiful girl; but her moral perceptions were far 
from equalling the powers of her mind. And 
so it was that the modesty, forbearance, gene- 
rosity and humility of the maiden were not 
oftenest in the ascendant. She had none of 
that reverent regard for truth and justice 
which marked her young cousin; and if trifles 
do really betray the manner of spirit we are 
of, then was the princess, as Edgar called her, 
to be considered a sadly imperfect woman. 

She loved her little companion more fondly 
than ever she had loved another being; because 
she felt rather as a mother, ora protector of the 
orphan, than as a mate; yet was her love not 
of that order which would forbid the utter- 
ance of frequent ungenerous words and selfish 
acts; and evidently Sarah never quite lost 
sight of the fact that her cousin was a depen- 
dent. 

In what is called talent, Ellinor might not 
compare with “ the princess,” but in real good. 
ness, perfect purity, and truthfulness, she was 
vastly the superior. Such traits of character 
as distinguished her, however, awakened no- 
thing like jealousy in the mind of Sarah Cole- 
man, when she saw them in-another. Her 
grand wish was to impress, “to make a sen- 
sation” in the world; and nature had certainly 
fitted her for this: she was tall, and of finely- 
moulded form; her face perfect in feature, if 
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not entirely lovely in expression, and the light | 


of “inborn talent” and “ native genius,” (des- 
pite all that the Learned Blacksmith may say | 
in regard to the impossibility of such gifts,) 
shone forth clearly from her eyes. She was, 
truly an angel of beauty—but as the rude! 
preacher forcibly observed, “there are two. 
kinds of angels.” 

However much of pleasure might be de- 
rivable from the companionship of a girl so 
witty, and gay, and brilliant, the profit of it 
was at least questionable. Much of real hap- | 
piness was not, to Ellinor, derivable therefrom, 
as she increased in years, and in wisdom—her | 
cousin's love was too fickle, too subject to in- | 
stantaneous convulsions, to satisfy the stead- 
fast and discerning girl. 


VIL. 

At the end of two years Sarah returned 
home, and Ellinor was left to prosecute her 
studies with renewed industry and hope. 
There were many who wondered to see the 
adopted sister of so rich a girl as Miss Cole- 
man applying herself, morning, noon and 
night, with such a slave-like constancy to her 
books; it was not the habit of those who fre- 
quented the school to exhaust themselves in 
the * pursuit of knowledge.” They could not 
understand how the work of intense study 
could be carried on with such diligence, by 
one placed in her situation. 

There was but one of that congregation of 
scholars and teachers, who did understand it. 
Miss Clara Sterling, a teacher but little older 
than Ellinor: to her, with a confidence she 
had never given another besides Frank, the 
young girl told of their plans for the future, 
and by every effort in her power, Miss Ster- 
ling aided her pupil, assisting her and studying 
with her, encouraging her by word and look, 
and procuring for her privileges which were 
never granted other scholars. 

During the years spent at this school Ellinor 
did not once return home to the city—but in 
the crowded letters which regularly every 
week were exchanged, in the employment of | 
reading and answering these, the minds of, 
Frank and his sister were revealed to each | 
other perfectly, and the days and months of 
separation were made light. 

These letters were indeed the very out- 
breathings of love, the utterances of the pur- 
est and most generous friendship. ‘The noble | 
self-reliance, the hope, and the determination 
which nerved the heart of each, by its out- 
breathing encouraged the other, and Frank in 
the duties, constant and pressing, which de- 
volved on him in the large store of his em- 
ployer, (where the proof of his master’s con- | 
fidence and favor was given in an increase of, 
weighty and responsible trusts,) and Ellinor, | 
in her explorations of the pages of learning, 











| evinced in the character of Herman Coleman, 
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were strengthened, supported and cheered on, 
each by the words of the other. * * * 

But during this, their time of studious ap. 
plication, what has become of the elder bro- 
thers ? 

Wearied with the quiet business on which 
he had entered, George kept to the oceupa- 
tion, only in accordance with his uncle’s posi- 
tive wishes. But his heart and mind were 
not in the work. His imagination was all en- 
kindled by the stories of the mines discovered 
in the distant north-west, to which hundreds 


of people were rushing, firm in the conviction 


that their fortunes were to be made in the 
twinkling of an eye. He too longed for a 
fortune—but how to acquire it? Not by 
constant plodding year after year, he gave 
answer to himself when the question became 
absorbing. His uncle was an old, gray man, 
and he was rich, but ever since his first start 
in life he had been getting that fortune to- 
gether! George knew that there were such 
things possible as successful speculations— 
he wondered why his uncle never entered into 
any of these—and he made up his mind that 
he would speculate, and make his fortune 
while young—then he would devote himself 
to enjoyment! 

This, reader, if one mus? be rich in order to 
be happy, is a wise determination, remarkably 
wise—one that fiery and impatient youth 
makes oftentimes—but how strangely com- 
mon is the proof that such dreams go often 
by “ contraries !” 

When he reached his twenty-first year, 
George was still in the drug-shop of his uncle 
—he had learned his trade perfectly during 
the years in which he had been thus employ- 
ed, and had, as he promised, laid up money. 
His wages in those years were never lavished 
on himself, nor on any other person. They 
were carefully saved to speculate with. Many 
were the words of approval spoken to the 
youth by Mr. Coleman, and experienced busi- 
ness men, as they observed his industry, his 
frugal habits, his entire freedom from all vist- 
bly evil propensities—his strict way of doing 
business—his self-denial—and they assured 
him that he was on the high-road to fortune. 
He needed not to be told this. Wealth was 
what he was bent on attaining—and a prophet 
had not been able to convince him more satis- 
factorily, as to the result of his labors, than 
he could satisfy himself. Mr. Coleman’s house 
he still made his home, at the old man’s re- 
quest, and George and Herman lived on most 
friendly terms, and were apparently bound to 
each other by a nearer tie of brotherhood than 
united him with the children of his mother— 
And yet in his heart, George Edwards, the 
fortune hunter, despised his rich, idle cousin. 
There was a more deplorable want early 
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than the mere want of ambition; a decided 
want of moral courage and moral principle.— 
George was younger than his cousin, but he 
exercised a strange control over his wild na- 
ture. The sensually base tempers of his own 
heart were controlled by an inordinate lust of 
gold—by a knowledge that he could yield to 
all manner of indulgence, only at the expense 


of fortune—so did he hold himself in check, | 


curbing his passions with promises, for the 
future’s realization! Herman was bound by 
no such necessity. The fruits of his father’s 
industrious life, were they not in part to be 
his? Wherefore should he labor? why should 
he not“ eat, drink, and be merry?” The ca- 
reer he ran was a reckless one indeed, and 


George Edwards never exerted his controlling | 
power over his cousin as he might—he did | 


not endeavor to save Herman. ‘The warning 
word was never spoken in that commanding 
way which he knew well enough how to use 
on other occasions. 

It was in vain that the loving and forbear- 
ing father pleaded with his son for a reforma- 


tion of heart and life. Every day the reckless | 


young man brought increase of humiliation 


on the name his sire had made honorable; his | 


intemperance and profligacy lost all bounds; 
until, at last, all hope for him died in the hearts 
of those who loved him best. 

It was a deep game George played in those 
days. Young as he was he had the ability 
and the daring to conceive dark plans, from 
which older villains even would have shrunk. 
He loved, with all the fiery strength of his 
strange nature, both Sarah Coleman and her 
fortune; he coveted the place that Herman 
held in that household, he longed to stand 
where he did, virtually, as the son of Roger, 
the husband of Sarah, the heir of the old man. 
For this, for this did he strive to make the 
path of the weak-minded Herman’s fall an 
easy one; for this he chided, in a way that 
was simply applause of the poor fool’s valiant- 
ness in withstanding the laws of God; for this 
at last he stained his soul with—but hush! 

So carried away was George with the bril- 
liancy of the plans he Jaid, that he never suf- 
fered himself to doubt for a moment that Sa- 
rah returned his love. He had watched her, 
and he felt well-assured of his high prize; the 
game was surely all in his own hands. He 
was younger than the woman he would fain 
make his wife, but George was well aware 
how easily true love makes way with such 
feeble impediments; he was convinced that 
with his cousin such a barrier could have no 
existence. 

When, therefore, she came to him, and 
united with her father’s entreaties her own, 
that George would persuade the lost youth 
to go abroad, to sea, or to any employment 


which would compel him to act more in obe- |tal of human knowledge which successfully 
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dience to the rules of decency at least, it was 
with joy that the young man gave his promise 
to exert his influence to the utmost. And 
when he made that promise he took another 
resolution. 

He was successful in his attempt to remove 
his cousin from the temptations which in the 
city surrounded him. 

Herman eagerly embraced the idea of be- 
coming a sailor—a love for whose wild, free 
life, George had heretofore often busied him- 
self with instilling in his mind. And when 
this object was fully accomplished, and the 
young man was gone—gone !—as skillfully 
and us cautiously George set about his own 
work, 

But, when he appeared before Sarah Cole- 
man and claimed his reward—herself—when 
with words that made her tremble, even in 
her pride, he poured out such a tale of pas- 
sionate devotion as is seldom told in the ear 
of woman,—when, recollecting how much de- 
pended on her reply, he threw himself before 
her, and poured out his soul in one burning 
flood of eloquence, though she trembled— 
though she paled—though she believed him, 
she but answered “ nay !” 

Passionate in his malice and his hate, as he 
‘had seemed in his love, he went from her 
vowing a vow which he would not fail to keep. 
He had satisfied himself that Herman would 
never relurn from that voyage—he had ingra- 
tiated himself completely in the old man’s fa- 
vor, but all in vain—and now he vowed a 
vow! * . . ° 

And Edgar—he still continued in the bank 
which he had entered in the humblest capaci- 
ty: but he had risen gradually from that po- 
sition, was in the receipt of a large salary, and 
his eyes fixed yet higher! 

The calmness, coldness, and quietude which 
marked his character in childhood, still dis- 
| tinguished him; but in addition there was now 
manifest a decision, a force of will with which 
he carried out any plan, that was more than 
atoned for, and that assured him more de- 
cidedly of success, than had he been more 
swift in making decisions, more fertile in 
forming plans. 

These who knew this man never doubted 
his ambition or his genius. For Edgar was 
ambitious to be rich; he also would fain have 
property. But Edgar’s visions were gorgeous, 
magnificent; they soared very high; the throne 
which he would ascend should be a monarch’s 
in elevation and in power. It was his wish 
to be great—to plant himself in the world’s 
view so high, that few should have the capa- 
city to rival him. Deep and broad he laid his 
plans. By untiring endeavor he had educated 
himself perfectly ; his nights were, in the main, 
given to studious silence—there was no por- 
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barred his path—he forced his way, and mas- 
tered all. And this was done that the grand 


robes, with which he intended to adorn him- | 


self, should not be found when he had reach- 
ed the “ far light,” to envelope a clown! In! 
every way then was he preparing himself for 
his future! 


And so the mother’s prayer was being fully | 


answered, 
Wealth! wealth! wealth! 
brain, labor of the hands, labor of the heart— 


Labor of the} 


Songs of the Affections. 


| wealth of wisdom, wealth of purse, wealth of 
love! Thus they toiled. Edgar for honors, 
a name, and a palace—George for treasures 
of silver and gold, staining his soul with 
crime, starving his mental and moral nature 
in youth, that ‘his passions in after days might 
| have a lawless sweep! Thus they toiled, un- 
'wearied gold-diggers, in the mines—Frank 
| and Elliacr likewise, but they for the gems 
of price—the inestimable riches of sanctified 
‘ happiness! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“SONGS OF THE 


AFFECTIONS.’’ 


No. 10.—My own GREEN ISLAND. 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK, 


My own green island, 
No eye can spy land, 
Or low or highland, 

Can match with thine ; 
Though foes have found thee, 
And chains have bound thee, 
We'll draw close ’round thee— 

Thou land divine. 


Instead of weeping, 
Or serf-like sleeping, 
Like freemen leaping, 
And bounding free— 
We'll give a token, 
In fetters broken, 
Of love awoken, 
Green land, for thee. 


Like waves of ocean, 

In steady motion— 

With fond devotion, 
We'll form the line, 

The foeman scorning, 

Till wreaths adorning, 

On brows of mourning 
Shall brightly shine. 


Though foes endeavor, 

Our hearts to sever, 

We'll swerve not evér, 
But quarrels shun ; 


Our vows are plighted 

On altars slighted— 

Thou shalt be righted, 
Thou injured one. 


Far o’er the sea, love, 
Hearts of the free, love, 
Plight faith to thee, love! 
Smile thou on them ;— 
And hope shall hover, 
Thy children over, 
Till they recover 
Thy diadem. 


In every dwelling, 

Hope, past the telling,’ 

Each heart is swelling 
With joy and glee; 

And vows are given, 

Before high Heaven— 

Chains shall be riven, 
Thou shalt be free. 


My own green island, 
No eye can spy land, 
Or low or highland, 

Can match with thine; 
Though foes have found thee, 
And chains have bound thee, 
We'll draw close ’round thee— 

Thou land divine. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
BY MRS. 8. OC. HALL. 
THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


From the London Art-Journal. 


THE young Quaker now put forth his faith ; cause, he was personally attached. Certainly, 
in printed books, and was not slow in disputa- in nothing did his purpose waver, for he left 
tion; evineing, occasionally, rather more of the gloom of the prison to attend the death- 
the fiery zeal of Peter than the discretion of | bed of Thomas Loe, his friend and guide. 
Paul ; combating the attacks of certain Pres-| And then the heart of his father yearned 
byterians with marvellous intrepidity, and at-| towards him; the Admiral could not but 
tacking in his turn, which attacks ended in| respect his son’s earnestness and consistency 
his being committed to the Tower. His im-| of purpose ; the chords of both were the same, 
prisonment was rigid, but he wrote continu- | but they were tuned in different keys, and for 
ously ; and in one tract, “ Innocency with her | different ends, He relented gradually, giving 
open Face,” explained away the anti-Christian | permission to the mother again to receive her 
charges made against his faith, After seven! son, and sanctioning his resuming the manage- 
months incarceration he was liberated; it is! ment of his Irish property. 
believed, by the intercession of the Duke of He performed to admiration the duties with 
York, to whom, from this or some other’ which he was entrusted; and ou his return to 
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OLD NEWGATE PRISON. 


England was received with open arms by a| ments, caused any new breach between them, 

father no longer stern or unforgiving; his| though we find the young “ friend” preaching 

mother had the joy of seeing them once more|in Gracechurch street, and expressing his 

united. Nor does it appear that his son’s! opinions so freely upon various matters— 

after disputations, or preachings, or imprison- | especially the famous Conventicle Act passed 
39 
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610 Pilgrimages to 
in 1670, prohibiting dissenters from worship- 
ping God in their own way—that he was, 
with another of the society, one William 
Mead, seized upon by constables, conveyed 
at once to Newgate, where they were left 
until the following session, and then had the 
good fortune to be tried by one of the most 
steadfast and honest juries ever impanelled 
even in England. The indignities endured 
both by prisoners and jury can hardly be 
credited ; but ultimately the Quakers were 
liberated upon the payment of a fine, which 
was privately discharged by Sir William 
Penn. 

When William Penn was freed from the 
Tower, it may be remembered that he passed 
from its walls to the deathbed of his spiritual 
father, William Loe, and he hastened from 
the loathsome cells of Newgate to the death- 
bed of his earthly father, whose career was 
terminating at an age when men calculate on 
length of days to enjoy the repose which is 
so needful as the evening of life approaches. 
At the age of forty-nine, his warring but chas- 
tened spirit passed to the God who gave both 
peace and Christian wisdom to his latter days. 
It throws, however, a good deal of light on 
the “ king-loving” habit which was made a 
cruel reproach to William Penn’s after course, 
by those who could not separate the man 
from the monarch—to remember, that in his 
last illness, indeed, towards its termination, 
Admiral Penn, foreseeing that while the exist- 
ing laws of the country remained, his son 
would have many trials and much suffering 
to undergo, sent one of his friends to the 
Duke of York to entreat him, as a deathbed 
request, that he would endeavor to proteet 
his son as far as he consistently could, and 
to ask the king to do the same in case of 
future persecution. The answer was such 
as the Admiral deserved, and for once the 
Stuart-promise was faithfully kept; be it 
also remembered, the Duke of York had pre- 
viously befriended the young Quaker, who 
was personally attached to him ; and all know 
that every member of the house of Stuart 
possessed an extraordinary power of attaching 
to them those they desired to bring under 
their influence. 

Now that he was his own master, with a 
fortune of fifteen hundred pounds a year, it 
would be impossible, within our limits, to 
trace his career abroad and at home, remark- 
able as it was for spiritual zeal, activity of 
body and mind, close penmanship in his 
closet, and so many perils and imprisonments, 
that he might compete with holy Paul in the 
eloquent list of perils and trials. At one time 
he publishes “ The People’s Ancient and Just 
Liberties Asserted ;” then» he disputes with 
Jeremy [ves touching Baptist matters, at 
Wycomb; then he lets fly a barbed arrow 


English Shrines. 


against Popery; is again taken up and sent 
first to the Tower, and then to Newgate, for 
preaching ; yet imprisonment no way damped 
his zeal, but seemed only to give him time for 
letters, essays, pamphlets, addresses. He was 
never more fluent—never more industrious 
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THE MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL PENN.* 


than when in bonds; his spirit of endurance, 
his hope, his enterprise, were astonishing. 
He no sooner quitted Newgate than he tra- 
velled into Germany and Holland, seeking 
and making converts. Returning, when in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, he sought 
and found a loving and lovely wife, Gulielma 
Maria Springett, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, of Darling, in Sussex. For a brief 
time he enjoyed the quiet of domestic hap- 
piness at Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire, 
but he would not, perhaps, could not, give up 
for domestic tranquility, the life of excite- 
ment, wherein he had cast his lot; and in 
those days there was always something fresh 
|to stir up the spirit of an independent mind. 


*'The father of Penn was buried in Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol, and a monument was erected there 
| to his memory by his wife, which, narrating his 
| early promotions in the Navy until the time when 
| ** he withdrew and made for his end; and with a 
| gentle and even gale, in much peace arrived and 

anchored in his last and best port, at Wanstead in 

| the county of Essex, the 16th of September, 1670; 
| being then but forty-nine years and four months 
| old.’ 
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Charles II had issued a declaration of indul-| Fox, the great fountain of Quakerism, who 


gence to tender consciences in matters of re- 
ligion, in consequence of which five hundred 
Quakers were released from prison; but} 
William Penn again went forth on a self- | 


had just then landed in Bristol, after a sojourn 
in America. Though subsequently much en- 
gaged in very stormy controversy, there can 
be little doubt that this meeting determined 


imposed mission, accompanied by his lovely | William Penn to investigate human nature in 


wife, and behold, amid the 


of Bristol fair, they encountered George | 


rant and turmoil | the New World. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE EVENING STAR, 


BY J. B. CHADWICK. 


"T'was a midsummer sunset !—the sky was aglow, 

And its blush, in the waters, lay mirrored below. 

"T'was a midsummer sunset !—the day in the west, 

Slowly sinking to rest drew her robes round her 
breast ; 

And the light of her smile, as she waved an adieu, 

Fluttered still in the archway of crimson and blue. 

"T'was a midsummer sunset, in years passed away, 

Ere the warm flush of daylight had faded to gray— 

When the first shade of e’en, o’er the landscape 
had rolled— 

While the west was yet beaming in crimson and 
gold— 

Ere its gossamer light had all vanished from view— 

Or the glow-worm yet gleamed in the bright eve- 
ning dew— 

While the evening air fluttered, the leaves of the 
trees, 

And the whip-poor-will’s song, floated sad on the 
breeze ,— 

When the sun had just sunk, o’er the hill tops afar, 

All alone in the east came a beautiful star— 

Came a beautiful star, shining feebly at first, 

As *twere paled by the vision of beauty, which 
burst 

On its glimmering view—yet anon it grew bright, 

As the twilight shades deepened, to darkness and 
night. 

*T was a beautiful star, and I gazed on it long, 

Till the joy of my heart overflowed in a song— 

In a song of thanksgiving, of praise, and of prayer, 

And I blessed that pure Being who placed the star 
there. 

*T was a beautiful star, and I gazed not alone, 

For the hand of a mother was clasped in my own, 

And my infantile face, as upturned to the skies, 





Met the deep, earnest look of those love-beaming 
eyes, 

But those love-beaming eyes were with tear-drops 
now wet, 

For she thought on that star, and how soon it 
would set ; 

And the dew-drops of love were rained thick o’er 
my brow, 

And tho’ years since have passed, still I feel them 
there now ; 

They have furrowed deep channels far down in 
my heart, 

And their traces can never—no, never depart. 

But those eyes, those fond eyes—they are gone 
from my sight, 

And they greet me no more in the warm summer 
night ; 

They are gone now for ever, are shadowed in gloom, 

They are dimmed now, and faded, and laid in the 
tomb. 

* * * * * * 

*T was a beautiful star, beaming lustrous and bright, 

And it burned more intensely ,as deepened the night, 

Like a glimmer of hope, shining bright through the 
gloom, 

That no shadow can darken, till quenched in the 
tomb. 

*T was a beautiful star, and it lit in my heart, 

Down, far deep, lit a flame, that can never de- 
part; 

That shall burn there for ever, whate’er shall be- 
tide, 

A support for my soul, and a beacon to guide. 

*T was a beautiful star, and I knelt on that sod, 

And like dew o’er my soul fell the blessings of 
God. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 


“SUSY L—’S DIARY.” 


THE COLONEL. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Let us return now to our cross man. 
the morning that followed the opening of our 
story, Colonel Moulton walked up to his 
brother-in-law, Bailey’s, while breakfast was 
in preparation. He pretended, by-the-by, not 
a shadow of interest in those strangers; he 
had no patience with Mary, when, on the 
wrevious evening, she said, “ Who can they 
ce going to Uncle James’? nor with his 
wife, who suggested that they might be the 
Ambroses from Berkshire, second cousins to 
the Baileys. His frown, coupled with his 
silence, said plainly to them that they were 
true daughters of Eve; nevertheless, it is 
true, that curiosity, and nothing but curiosity, 
led him in that early walk. He could not) 
wait. He must know whether they were 
Ambroses from Berkshire, the native county 
of the Baileys, or the Moreys from Cam- 
bridge. 
James was going to be using his oxen that 
forenoon,” he said to Andrew, with his face 
already set northward. The morning passed 
away; the buckwheat fritters cooled, as, in 
truth, they often did. Mrs. Moulton had read 
the “Gazette” through, while she waited ; 
Mary had renewed the flowers in the vases; 
had tied a fresh riband of blue around her 
kitten’s neck ; had looked along the road a 
dozen times, to see if her father were not 
coming ; for, truth to say, her curiosity in the 
strangers had been growing, upon a sleeping 
dream of seeing them there, and chatting 
familiarly with them, of liking them—espe- 
cially the one who drove—as if she were 
their sister; and upon waking dreams, similar 
in character, only indefinitely extended. She 
wanted to know whether they were Am- 
broses or Moreys, and how long they would 
remain at her uncle's, together with many 
other things. Oh, she wished her father 
would come! He would not say much; but 
she could by questioning get something out 
of him. He came at last; but took his place 
at table, looking as stiff and impervious as a 
salamander safe. No apology for making 
them wait so long, no brightening over the 
sparkling coffee, no praises of the delicious 
pumpkin pie, the first of the season—no word 
of there being any Baileys, or any strangers 
anywhere within his knowledge. Mrs. Moul- 
ton and Mary did not often question him; 


So he would “go up and see if}— 


{selves and their questions an intolerable in- 
fliction. 
On | looked at Mary, Mary looked at Mrs. Moul- 


On this occasion, Mrs. Moulton 
ton, and both Mrs. Moulton and Mary looked 
at the man who sat there, who never once 
ceased filling his mouth, never once lifted his 
eyes from the dishes. 

“Pa, who were those strangers?” asked 
Mary, unable to bear the suspense any longer. 
“ Are they at Uncle James’ this morning !” 

“ Mary, dear, one question at a time, after 
this, let me counsel you. Your father does 
not like people to be at all in a flurry, or to 
put questions in this twofold way. You can 
see that he does not; for his frown is deeper; 
and he helps himself to more fritters in silence. 
The heightened color comes to your fair 
cheeks, the tears to your eyes; you are 
vexed, grieved; but he does not see it; if he 
did, I doubt if he would feel for you, he is so 
morose, so hard! Your mother sees it; she 

” 


“Mr. Moulton, didn’t you hear Mary ?” 
inquired she. 

“She asked you if those gentlemen went 
to James’.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” in a rather high, im- 
patient tone. 

There was a pause, in which Mrs. Moulton 
and Mary waited, hoping that he would vouch- 
safe a few more words. But he went on eat- 
ing his pie in silence. This was miserable! 
when he should have looked up, now on his 
wife, anon on his daughter, telling them all 
those things he himself took such pains to 
learn, only stopping occasionally to smack his 
lips a little over the pie and coffee, and to 
praise them. There would then have been 
something for the mother and daughter to 
think about and talk about, as they went 
through their monotonous labors ; something, 
moreover, to render it a pleasant talk making 
pies and settling coffee, since approving looks 
and words would come in; since they could 
see that, in preparing delicate bits, they gave 
hearty satisfaction to the good, the beloved 
one, who, in his turn, was laboring for them 
in love and cheerfulness. The fact shows 
itself here, that it is not to him-—be he 
husband, parent. brother, or friend—who 
places the roof over our heads, and feeds and 
clothes us, to whom we give our hearts, our 
“willing service,” if this is all; if his favors 
be wholly material; if he never smile on us, 





for he often answered, as if he found them- 


Lif he often speak the words of sarcasm and 
















































passion, which we must long remember, and | 


which gall and fret the spirit, as chains the | table. 
On the other hand, how is it with the rivers along. 


body. | 


husband, parent, brother, or friend, who, in| 
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“He has been, I suppose,” leaving the 
“ They've been fishing on all the 
When you've done your break- 
fust, Andrew, yoke up the oxen and come up 


his poverty or helplessness, cannot lift aj to the Holmes jot, I shall be there.” 


finger in our aid! who leaves it to ourselves | 


to provide the home for us and him; but who | said : 


Andrew stopped chewing his pie-crust, and 
“Yes, sir.” He opened his mouth 


yet smiles cordially on us, who lets us see) wide, as if he were wishing to be informed 
that he is not unmindful of all our cares and | what were to be the performances up in the 


toils for him? 


Why, we could work day | Holmes lot; but he did not ask, of course. 


and night for such a one, and still be kept | Of course, the colonel did not tell him. 


from complaining, from drooping and fainting | 


Their nearest neighbor, Mr. ‘Tomlin, met 


by the way, by the love that would be warm- | him just as he was leaving the dining room. 


ing our hearts, and nerving our limbs. 


“Good mornin’, colonel,” said he. “ Good 


“ Who were they ‘—who were those stran- | mornin’, Miss Moulton and Mary—how d’ye 


gers ?”’at length asked Mary. 


“Why! Ambrose and Morey, I suppose.” | 
“T am glad!” said Mary, turning quickly to | see f yer gwine ter use yer garden hoe to- 


her mother with brightening eyes. 
James thinks a great deal of them; and it is 


. | 
good to have something happen, to have | 


somebody come into the neighborhood, where 
it is so still.” 

Mrs. Moulton answered her with a smile, 
and then, turning to her husband, she said: 
“TI have heard something of this Ambrose. 
Didn’t he educate himself by working at a 
trade and teaching ?” 

“Yes, that is it! that is what I heard 
uncle and aunt say after they came from 
Massachusetts.” 

“No, he didn’t educate himself!” The 
reader knows who said this. 

“ Then it isn’t James’ cousin ?” asked Mrs. 
Moulton. 

“ Yes, it is James’ cousin. 
Ambrose.” 

“That is the name,” said Mary. “ And I 
am sure I have heard Aunt Emeline say that 
he has educated himself.” Mary’s tones were 
very gentle, very unlike the answer. 

“J don’t care what Emeline says. 
that he ha’n’t educated himself yet. 
college, and will be at present.” 

“I remember Aunt Emeline said he will 
graduate next commencement, if he is able to 


It is Harvey 


He’s in 


go on with his studies,” said Mary, speaking | 
“She says he studies until | 


to her mother. 
he grows pale and sick; and then he goes 
away amongst some of his mother’s relatives 
to rest. She said uncle invited him to come 
to E this season. Who was it with him, 
pa ?—which one of the Moreys, | mean?” 

“ John Quincey, I suppose.” 





I know | 
into the yard; and soon spirited jokes and 


“ Unele | day. 


do this morning!” And then, without wait- 
ing for a reply—*Tve come up, colonel, ter 


I want one fer my boys to be a scratch- 


‘in’ in the garden, whilst ’m gone over the 


' 


! 





“ Ambrose’s cousin on his mother’s side,” | 


remarked Mrs. Moulton, speaking with a) 


quiet seriousness greatly at variance with 
Mary’s excited and eager manner. 


mer had long before learned to eschew all | é 
eagerness, all enthusiasm; the colonel had! indicating that they were to go there with 


no patienee with them. 
“Is Ambrose out of health now?’ asked 


Mary. 


river. Can I have yourn ?” 

“ Yes, you can have it, I suppose. 
is it, Andrew ?” 

“Up on the north scaffold, where you told 
me to put it.” 

“Then ye keep yer hoes on the scaff’l, 
colonel ?” laughed Mr. Tomlin. 

“The garden-hoe I do. Our women-folks 
get it, and work the handle loose in five 
minutes. Go out and get it, Andrew, if you 
have finished your breakfast. Your boys 
will be careful of it, I suppose, Tomlin.” 

“T guess you'll find they won’t do enough 
with it ter spile it. ‘They're tu fond o’ helpin’ 
Zeke for that. So, Mary, ye had ter have 
the hoe hid out o’ yer reach, didn’t ye? haw, 
haw, haw !” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, pouting. “IJ thought it 
lost, and almost wore my finger-nails through, 
working among the plants without it.” 

Mr. ‘Tomlin laughed himself out of the 
house. The colonel had already stepped out 


Where 


laughter were going on between them. An- 
drew came, and Mr. Tomlin went home with 
the hoe that could not be trusted in the care- 
ful hands of Mrs. Moulton and Mary, and 
which yet must not be refused to those eight 


and ten-years-old boys, who were proverbial 


in the neighborhood for destroying, or, at 
least, injuring in some way, everything that 
came into their hands. 

“That ’ere Colonel Moulton’s an obleegin 
kind o’ man, when he takes a notion,” said 
Mr. Tomlin to his wife, as he put the hoe 
into the hands of his boy. “ Don’t break it, 
"Nezer; ‘cause f ve do, i'd know what’ll be 


The for- | ter pay.” 


He threw his hand towards the garden, 


the hoe. 


“The colonel had hid the hoe on the 


i scaff’l, ter keep it out o’ the reach o’ the 
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women-folks,” said Mr. 
dressing his wife; and, at the same time, 


screwing himself into his blue frock. 

“He had ? ” 

“ Yes; an’ Mary said she’d a been wearin’ 
her finge rg off for the need on’t,” 

“ He ought to be ashamed.” 

“He hi id, that’s a fact. Them women-| 
folks have a sight ter hear from him, I tell 
ye they do. He’s the oddest kind o’ man 
*xcept ter them he takes to, that ever I see 
yet, any way.” 

But let us return to the breakfast room, 
where Mrs. Moulton and Mary were engaged 
removing the cloth. 

“ Mary ! Mary, child! you spill the cream !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Moulton, springing forward 
to take the pitcher out of Mary’s hands. 
“Why do you take so many things at a) 


time ?” | 

“T am in a hurry to get the room and my- | 
self in order. Uncle James would be as| 
likely to call this morning, as any time, with | 
their visitors—and I wouldn’t be caught look- | 
ing like this for all the town. See, ma !” 
She spread out her wide apron, so as to show | 
a half-dozen holes amongst the folds; caught | 
hold of a braid of hair that was getting loose, 
drawing it still farther from its place; and 
then, chasseeing a few steps and laughing, she 
renewed her work in the same haste as before. 

“Ma, I think I had better have my dress | 
made this week, as you advised me yesterday. 
If it is a warm day, I shall want it Sunday.” 

Mrs. Moulton looked quietly in Mary’s 
face, but did not speak. 

“And I wish we could have some new 
curtains for this room. I dislike these heavy, 
dark green things for a dining-room. They 
ought | to be white, white as snow, in a dining- 
room with white walls and a straw carpet ; 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Yes. If we could get Abby to come this 
morning, and sew to-day and to-morrow, my 
dress could be made, and some curtains, too! 
Let me ride over and see if she can come! 
Gray is in the stable, and Nancy can saddle 
him as well as anybody—ean’t you, Nancy ?” 
turning her head towards the kitchen. 

“Can't I what?” said Nancy, throwing down 
the poker. 

“Saddle Gray for me! I am going over 
to see if Abby Sullivan will come to-day, to 
make my dress.” 

Ah, yes, I ean saddle ’im quicker!” She 
went out with long steps, jamming her bonnet 
on by the way. “That is, if you are willing, 
ma; if it is what you think best. You pro- 
an it yesterday, you know,” said Mary, 

ooking inquiringly into her mother’s pale, 
thoughtful face. 


| 


Tomlin, again ad- | in a voice full of tears. 


‘she had said only a few mornings ago. 


last, just where he had laid it. 


| tiful as can be. 





ad Yes, I am willing,” replied Mrs. Moulton, 
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“T think you had 
' better go.” 

“Well; and I shan’t be gone long, ma, 
Gray is so quick!” The girl started slowly 
to leave the room; but, turning back when 
| she reached the door of the dining-room, she 
would again have spoken to her mother ; but 
she could think of nothing suitable to say ; 
and therefore went to her room without 
speaking. On her return, Mrs. Moulton was 
jlaying plans with Nancy for dinner; she 
| mounted, therefore, calling out: “ Good-bye, 

ma! good- bye, ma!” she cantered away as 
gracetul and elastic as if borne on the wings 
of the wind. Her mother watched her until 
the trees shut her entirely out from her sight, 
She still stood with her eyes on the spot 
| where her child disappeared, thinking of what 
Mary had been saying that morning; of what 

“ It 
isn’t pleasant here, do you think it is, ma?” 
she had asked, looking up from a reverie, in 
which she had some time been sitting. By- 
the-by, the colonel had just been scolding, 


and making himself and all in the house un- 


happy, over the merest trifle—a misplaced 
hammer it was, in fact; and it was found, at 
“Do you 
think it is pleasant here, ma ?” 

“Very pleasant, Mary; I don’t know a 
more beautiful spot.” 

* Oh, the place itself—I know that is beau- 
1 mean, in some other re- 
spects.” 

“Well, in other respects we may find it 
pleasant, if we can make ourselves superior 
to all trifling annoyances. And we must try 
to do this, for ‘ offences will come.” 

“This is the very thing that troubles me, 
that, do the best we can, offences will come. 
I can't. I try; but I can’t have patience with 
one’s being so odd and cross. I wish every 
day, and almost every hour, that I might go 
away to school; or that I had an older sister 
married, as Anna Mason has, so that I could 
go and stay with her awhile, sometimes.” 

“ But, Mary, he is your father—” 

“The very thing that trices me, ma! If it 
were a neighbor, or a hired man, or anybody 
but a father—” 

“Well, let it all go, my child. This is 
your home ; and you must try to be con- 
tented and happy in it. Your father and I 
shall not live a great many years, perhaps ; 
you will sometime be free.” 

Mary was half-beside herself at this. She 
wept, and protested that she had no wish to 
be free; that she would die and wish to, with 
that kind of freedom; if she had no parents, 
no home; if she must see strangers come 
there and take possession of the old home- 
stead. 

Mrs. Moulton was pale; her voice was 
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husky; but outwardly she was calm. She| “That is,” exclaimed Mary, starting with 
passed her hand over her daughter's head,|her riding-cap and skirt for her chamber, 
and proposed going together to the garden, |“ that is, Naney, you will be willing to work 
to see how the flowers were growing. When | a little harder than usual, to-day, that mother 


there, they found that not the flowers only | 


had been growing luxuriantly in the late | 


and I may sew with Abby on my dress, 
“The land! yes, indeed! I'd as lives work 


rains, but the weeds, also; and going vigor-|a little harder every day as not. “I'wouldn’t 


ously to work amongst them, and tying up 
the tall, slender stocks, which were inclined 


hurt meamite! The lor! I'm use to’t. It’s 
nothin’ to the plummin’, an’ rakin hay, an’ 


to overshadow their humbler neighbors, or | fodderin’ the cattle, an’ all them things *t I 
lie across the walks, they soon forgot their | haf to do, when I'm to hum.” 


troubles—or Mary did. In the heart of the 
mother it lived, and every new token of dis- 
content, of a want of something beyond her- 
self and her home to satisfy her, was added 


“1 suppose not,” Mary answered from the 
top of the stairs, 
“You understand all about the dinner, 


| Nancy ?” said Mrs. Moulton, as she arranged 


unto it. She was still at the window, look- boxes of cotton, silk, hooks and eyes, and so 


ing them all over, when she saw Mary re- 
turning, with her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks in a glow from the exhilarating exer- 
cise. 

“ She is beautiful,” Mrs. Moulton murmur- 
ed, half in regret, half in pride. Then came 
a thought of fear connected with those stran- 

ers, a dread of Mary’s being seen and loved 
by one, or the other of them, and carried 
beyond her sight, beyond her hearing. A few 
sobbing breaths, a prayer for strength and pa- 
tience, under whatever trial might come, and 
she went to the door, and met her daughter’s 
smile with one as full of affection, if not as 
joyful. 

“TI saw them, ma!” said Mary, springing 
lightly *o the ground, “They were at the 
brook near the bridge, angling.” 

“They? It was Abby Sullivan that you 
went after, I believe,” replied Mrs. Moulton, 
with an areh look at Mary’s face. 

“And she is coming,” said Mary, as her 
laugh rang through the long hall. “ Her 
brother will bring her when she is ready ; 
and this will be by half-past nine, she says. 
That is right, ma! we will have everything 
ready when she comes. We can sew with 
her considerably, if Nancy will make a little 
extra exertion. You will, won’t you, Nancy ?” 
again with her head put gracefully forward 
toward the kitchen. 

“Won't I wha?” asked Nancy, coming out 
into the passage that divided the sitting-room 
and kitchen. 

“ Make a little extra exertion.” 

“A little what?” Not that Nancy was in 
the least deaf; but she had her training up 
amongst the mountains, and came of a race 
whe had their training also there. She was, 
withal, somewhat stupid, so that she had no 
clear idea of the meaning of any long, or at 
all uneommon word, in the universe. 

« Extra exertion, Nancy,” replied Mary, 
laughing good-humoredly. 

“Aw—” drawled Nancy, signifying that 
now she understood. She waited, however, 
with her mouth open. . 


| forth, on the table. “1 think you conld geta 
perfect boiled dinner now, if you had no help 
or advice at all.” 

“I know I could. I've larnt more, sence I 
come here to live, than I'd larnt afore in all 
my life; and—and—” blushing, hesitating, 
and passing her hand along the back of a 
earving-knife she held—* and Andrew said 
last night, when we was a settin’ alone to- 
gether, that he shouldn’t wonder ef, by’m-by, 
ef—he, he, | can’t tell you the rest on’t; you 
must guess it out.” 

Mrs. Moulton smiled, and Nancy went blush- 
ing and giggling to the kitchen; but she came 
back directly ; and, with her eyes turned away 
to the knife she was still slowly polishing, she 
added: “I want you to set me about things, 
jest as much as you can. I want to larn to 
do everything. 1 don’t care how hard I work, 
nothin’ about it, ef I can only be a larnin’.” 

“Yes; well, we will give you a chance,” 
replied Mrs. Moulton. 

“Wall,” and Nancy again trudged to the 
kitchen. 

“ She, too,” thought Mrs. Moulton, with a 
sigh—* she, too, looks forward, and has hope; 
and the young and strong may hope, for there 
is something before them.” 

Mary came in with the lively steps it always 
did her mother so much good to hear. 

“1 thought of riding over there in my sun- 
bonnet and this dress,” said she. “ But I’m 
glad I didn’t; for they were close to the 
road,” 

The dress was finished, and Mary had it 
on, that Miss Sullivan might see about “ the 

fit.” She kept it on through the evening; 
| not because she was expecting Ambrose and 
| Mary to come in with Uncle James, of course ; 
‘but because it was less trouble than to ex- 
change it for another. 
But let us see what Mary wrote about the 
matter. By the way, Mary did not keep a 
journal, She only wrote a little, now and 
\then, on the blank leaves of her book of 
/mottoes, when she was in the vein, or when 
| she was at a loss what else to do with herself. 
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Thursday evening. Well, they are in no 
hurry it seems; chose, rather, to go off and 


be gone all day, spying out the good fishing | 


places. Well and well, it was foolish to 
hurry so, on the new dress; foolish to keep 
it on, choking me to death almost, as all 
new dresses do: and ma says she likes me 
better in the last-year dresses after all. Mem. 
To wear the old dresses after this; at least, 
as long as those fishermen stay. They will 
never see what I have on, if they ever come, 
for being blinded, looking after fishing- 
grounds, 

Well, this 


must 


Saturday evening. Nor yet. 
is good; [I see now that one 
their eyes. [I would read the foreign news 
with care, I thought, that I may be able to 
talk with them of the things which now are 
in every body’s mouth. One should rather 

read Isaac Walton. 

Later. Yes, they came with uncle and) 
aunt, after [ had put my hair behind my ears, | 
and slipped on this loose morning gown. | 
Well! I would’nt fix up a bit for them. IL 
would be as indifferent as they. I would’nt | 
even let my hair forward, as aunt Emeline, | 
who came to my room after me, begged. 
But they were themselves dazzled with so | 


much care ; they were so respectful, so very— | S 


in short, they were such peppermints, I should | 
have looked better I suppose. 
Friday evening. To-day they must go up 


to Bradley pond ; > and taking nothing there, | 


they must thread our brook” again ; and put | 
pa ina rage by throwing logs across it, there- 
by forming a slight dam for “the waters, which | | 
was what they” wanted; and a bridge on| 
which our creatures passe rd over to for bidde n | 
grounds, which was what my father expressly | 
did not want. The consequence was, when | 
he would willingly have found them in the | 
pasture, they were in the field over the woods, 
trampling down the corn. Now, my father 
bides no such inconveniences, whether they 
come by accident, or by intention. Cattle and 
people must do very much as he wills, in all 
matters, else see what happens! see what has | 
happened this P. M.! He came home with 
the herd, after a heavy tramp, tired and vexed. 
Something like an avalanch he came through | 
the rooms, saying—*I wish that with all | 
their education, those fellows had breeding 
enough to mind their own business, and let 
mine alone.” 

“What fellers?” Mr. Tomlin asked. 
had just come in by another door. 

“Why! those fellows from Cambridge ; 
Ambrose and Morey. James lets them gO 
over his head, I suppose ; but I won't.” Then 
eame the account of his grievances. 

“That’s mean enough,” said Mr. Tomlin, 


He 


be a! 
trout, or a perch, to possess any interest in | 


father well enough to be sure of this. 
will be no longer any satisfaction for them in 
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‘who takes it upon himself to humor all pa’s 
caprices, or whatever they are. 

“ Why, probably they didn’t know that they 
were doing the least harm, Mr. Tomlin,” 
said I. 

* Well! they were doing the greatest harm,” 
answered my father, turning half round to- 
ward me, and frowning deeply. * And they 
know it now, if thev didn’t before. I told 
them that I thanked them, I could bridge my 


‘own streams; and that, besides, 1 should like 
/some trout, now and then, for my own table, 
lif they would have the goodness to leave 
ifew” 


a 


haw! that’s good!” Jaughed 
Mr. Tomlin. “ Ye make people’s afeared on 
ye, ’s they'd be of a bear. Your things won’t 
be apt ter be meddled with, very often, any 
how ; haw, haw! I can’t help laffin. T’ll tell 


“ Haw, haw, 


i ye what! I should like ter keep the vil- 


‘lage folks out 0’ my part o” the brook, ’f I 
‘could ’s well ’s not; but I’m afeared ter speak 
joutas youdu. T he vd be sassy enough to 
me. War them fellows ter you! ” 

“No. They were a great deal too polite, 
and full of bows and excuses. It provoked 
me to hear them; to have words, and such 


| soft ones, too, multiplied about such a trifle. 


I came off, and left them making their apolo- 
gies.” 

“They probably did not think it a trifle, 
| when they saw how it had offended you,” in- 
terrupted my mother, in her mild, reasonable 
way. 

“It didn’t belong to them to think anything 
about it,” said my father, half stopping on his 
'way out. “I had told them what I wanted 
them to do in future, so far as my part of the 
oy is eoncerned ; and this was enough ; 

, it was all I would hear, at any rate.” 

“Mr. Tomlin followed him out, laughing as 
if it were the pleasantest joke in the 
world, 

And this is the end of all the pleasant times 
we were to have. They will never be for- 
given for making that little dam. Iknow my 
There 


coming here, nor for us. It will not do for 
me to go up to uncle James again, while they 


stay, if I would not see the darkest frowns 


that ever yet have sat on human face, and if 
I would not see the vexation raised by myself, 
visited, not only upon myself—in indirect 


| ways—but upon my mother, upon Andrew, 
'and all the chairs and doors in the house, to 


say nothing of the poor oxen and horses. I 
must stay here alone then. But it shall not 
trouble me. My poor mother will have trou- 
ble enough if she does not see me vexed and 
discontented. She bears in patience. I will 
try to bear in patience, Iam sure. I hope God 
will help me. ; 











Mr. Tomlin was likely never to be done, 
laughing at Colonel Moulton’s joke, as he 
ealled it. 

“T tell ye,” said he, them city chaps won't | 
be very spry about gettin’ their heads up 
where they war a’fore—haw, haw, haw! I 
should like ter see what I can do ter keep 
my trout; not ‘cause I shall kitch any on ’em 
myself; but ter plague them fellows. They'd 
better be ter home, a doin’ any honest busi- 
ness, than ter be up here a dashin’ out in 
their broadcloths an’ sich, meddlin’ with what 
don’t begin ter belong to um.” 

“They want the country air. They want 
to stir; every man does sometimes,” replied 
his son Daniel. 

“Oh! there’s saws enough an’ wood piles | 
enough in Bost’n; and air enough ter fill ten 
thousand sich spindle shanks as them.” 

“ Don’t you remember what you said when | 
you got home from Boston a yearago? You 
said you wouldn't live there for all the money 
there ; for you could hardly get your breath 
for heat and dust, and smoke, and I don’t 
know what else.” 

* Wall, it’s different ’s can be with them’ 
They're used to it. An’ besides. they don’t 
stay there a grea’ deal, the colonel says. 
They're at a college, ye know, the biggest 
part o’ the time, out in Cambridge, or some | 
o’ them towns round there. And its all sham | 
their comin’ up here, or goin’ any where ter | 
rest, when they’ve got nawthin’ ter do, but set | 
an’ study.” 

“ You hate staying in the house and read. | 
ing. You say—give me enough out-door air | 
and exercise, and the doctors and the pills | 
may go where they please. Now, they’re 
made of very much the same stuff as we are, 
father ; and—” 

“Wall! wall!” interrupted Mr. Tomlin, 
laughing. “ You ought ter be a_ lawyer, 
Dan, that’s a fact. There’s no gittin’ round 
ye, never.” 

“ Because truth stands in your way. Ihave 
truth on my side.” 

“ Wall, fix it ter suit yerself. I’m a goin’ 
ter get a joke on them fellows, now. I don’t 
keer a button fer the fishes; ’taint that. But I 
luff ter come it on folks that are ser starched 

” 

“ Colonel Moulton wears as fine a coat and 
as glossy a hat as they do.” 

“Wall! it don’t stick ‘im up. You know 
the diff ’rance ’s well ’s I do. I shan’t stop 
ter argue. I'm goin’ down ter throw some | 
brush wood over the fishin’-places in my pars- | 
ter. There ain’t more’n two or three on ’em, | 

i—haw, haw, haw. “I guess theyll—” He| 
Jaughed again as he went. He laughed af. | 
terwards. There never were two such capi- | 
tal jokes, he thought. He went to the vil-| 
lages, through the neighborhood ; where even | 
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he met an acquaintance, he first laughed, and 
then related cireumstantially what he and 
Colonel Moulton had been doing. Many who 
heard, thought it quite too outrageous, as the 
gentlemen had meant no offence whatever, 
especially as they apologised, and entreated 
to repair all damages ; and were, moreover so 
uniformly polite and cordial. But they laugh- 
ed at Mr. Tomlin’s story; and, subsequently, 
when they met the gentlemen, smiles of 
equivocal meaning, but, on the whole, con- 
veying impressions of want of respect, and 
even of ridicule, in some eases, went over 
their faces. So that our strangers went less 
and less abroad. When they did go out, 


_thev walked cireumspectly ; they loitered no 


more for beautiful fields and gardens, for 
children playing at the wayside. Their faces 
beamed no more, as they passed, in the de- 
light; the cordial feeling they had in the ear- 
ly days of their country sojourn. 

Our cross man saw it, and inwardly glutted 
himself on their discomfiture. He was not 
often so+ good-natured at home, as in those 
days, that his habitual spleen had objects 
abroad on which to vent itself. 

Meantime, Ambrose and Morey did not 
eall; but, in passing, they looked for Mary ; 


and if they saw her, they smiled, lifted their 


hats respectfully, bowed and passed on, 
Mary did not call at her uncle’s, she knew too 
well how act like this weuld aggravate her 
father. But “ Aunt Emeline” always faced 
all such difficulties with a laugh, and an 
undaunted air. She was in often; and, as 
often as she found the colonel, she rallied him 
on his superb loftiness, his placid equanimity 
in the midst of such great wrongs, until he 
was near feeling that he was making a fool of 
himself. But he withstood the half-defined 
convictions and Emeline’s raillery stoutly. 
He retained his frown, his loftiness, his sense 
of injury, until even Emeline was ready to 
despair. But she laughed on; she ealled 
every day; she brought Mary books from 
Morey, and especially from Ambrose ; and espe- 
cially those from Ambrose had passages mark- 
ed, and notes and annotations on the margins 
and blank leaves,—profuse ones, they some- 
times were, and one side of the mark. Some- 
times questions were asked, as What does 
Miss Moulton think of this passage ‘—or this 
sentiment ?—or this character ? 

Emeline took care that there should be no 
clandestine proceedings. She was too fear. 
less and noble for this, and besides, too well 
pleased to let her brother understand, that 
she, also had, as she told him, “a will and 
ways of her own.” She presented the books 
in his presence, and often referred Mary to the 
notes, 

She called down after sunset, one evening 
bringing, together with a new book for Mary, 
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the intelligence that their visitors would start | 


the next morning for the lakes, where they 
would try their skill at angling a week or two; 
perhaps, ‘returning to G , perhaps going 
directly frem the lake to Massachusetts. 
Mary was silent upon the subject; but she | 
went toa window and looked thoughtfully 
out upon the sunlight skirting the dark clouds. | 
Mrs. Moulton sighed. 

“ | hoped that we should see more of them,” | 
said she; “ for they are intelligent and agree- | 
able, We don’t often have a chance, in| 
this neighborhood, to make such acquaint-| 
ances ” 

“ Such acquaintances as what?” inquired the | 
colonel, who overheard the last of the remark | 
as le came in. 

“As your friends, Ambrose and Morey,” 

“Umpk!” and he went through, jerking the 
door behind him. 

“The oddest soul !” said Emeline, slowly 
withdrawing her eyes from the door at which | 
he disappeared. “He always was just so,” | 
she added, and turned a pitying glance on | 
Mrs, Moulton, at the same time, forcing a) 
laugh. 

She sat and chatted with them until it was | 
quite dark ; for the moon on which she had | 
counted for her light homeward, suddenly dis- 
appeared behind the before-mentioned black 
clouds, 

The colonel came in. 

“Come Mary!” said Emeline, starting up, | 
and gathering her thin shawl up over her 
shoulders, “Go to the corner with me; see 
how dark it grows !” 

Mary looked toward her mother. 

“ You had better go, Mary,” said she. * You 
have hardly stirred out of the house for a 
fortnight, And you wont mind coming back 
alone, will you ?” 

“No indeed!” Mary ran for her bonnet; 
and in a moment ealled out from the hall— 
“ Ready aunt.” 

“In one minute, Mary—come up, Catharine, 
do! Think how long it is since you have set 
your foot on our door-sill ! more than a month.” 

“ T think [am hardly strong enough to walk 
up there.” 

“JT have been thinking so! You are pale 
and your voice is weak, lately. Bring her up, 
Thomas. Heavens! can’t you bend yourself 
enough for this? Say so, if indeed you 
ean’t; and I will come after her, or send 
James.” 

The eolonel went on clearing his pocket of 
some cucumbers he had just brought from 
Mr. Tomlin’s garden, without once speaking, 
or looking at her. 

“The oddest man !—But, good night, Cath- 
arine. I will come the first beautiful morn- 
ing, and carry you up to spend the day. | 
will have a cup of tea that it shall do you 





| 
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good to taste, and a Washington pie of rasp- 
berries, that shall melt in your mouth. They 
have picked more berries than we wanted on 
the table; and I have been preserving them 


in maple-sugar ;—and they didn’t get them in 


your fields, either, thou lordly brother! thou 
provoking man !—Do you want me to tell vou, 
Thomas, what passage of Scripture you are 
always making me think of ? do you ?” 

“1 don’t care.” 

“ No, of course you don’t; but I shall tell 
you. This is it,— It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” She laughed a little; 
but she was painfully excited, it was clear, by 
the agitated voice that bade them “ Good 
night.” 

“She’s a mere girl! as much a girl as she 
was at ten,” said the colonel, with his back 
to his wife. He was still busy with the 
cucumbers. 

“ She’s very good, I think—and very hap- 
py,” replied Mrs. Moulton, bending her head 
low on her hand. She was sitting in her 
arm-chair. She took that chair of late, when- 
ever she sat down to rest, or sew; and very 
often she Jet her work fall from her listless 
fingers, and sat as now, with her head bent, 
and her eyes scanning her white finger 
nails. 

Mary would have talked of the weather, 
and of the grandeur of that black cloud over 
head; but her aunt turned those subjects off, 
without ceremony, and proceeded directly to 
speak of Ambrose, of his excellent qualities, 
his diligence, his agreeable and winning man- 
ners, his prospects ; and, lastly, of his esteem, 
his admiration of Mary, herself. If Mary 
really felt interested in these subjects, she 
evinced it by no words of her own, She list- 
ened attentively enough; and walked with 
her eyes bent on the ground, with slow steps, 
and with no thought of turning homeward, 
until, when they were already many rods 
above the corner—the half-way place, by the 
way, between the two houses—the large 
drops began suddenly to fall from the black 
cloud. Faster and faster they came, as the 
ladies halted an instant, to consider what 
it was best to do, which way Mary must 
0. 
Heu! the rain came in torrents; and, 
catching each other’s hand they ran forward, 
stumbling, making vain efforts to talk, and 
laughing at themselves, as ladies always do 
in such plights. They were there! Mary 
was there; pale as a ghost, and almost with- 
out breath from the laughter and the running. 
She had sank in a chair, and Ambrose was 
bending to untie the strings of her dripping 
bonnet. James was trying to untie Emeline’s 
too; but, then, this is nothing; and it was 
something, that Mary was there—and look- 
ing so beautiful, too, in her excitement ;— 
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something that Ambrose was trying to re-; The shower passed as quickly as it came; 
lieve her of the wet bonnet, and that the and, in dry clothes of her aunt’s, and her 
strings were so unmanageable, at length go-| small white hand already lying on Ambrose’s 
ing into “ a witch-knot,” so that, in the midst | arm, she bade them “ Good night,” and start- 
of his own laughter, and that of all the rest, ‘ed for home. All we know, farther, is this, 
he went on his knees at Mary’s side, where- | They were a long time walking the half-mile 
upon the knot was more incorrigible than | that lay in their way. They must have paus- 
ever. But he persevered. He untied it, at | ed often to look on the moon, which again 
length, almost without speaking. Neither | broke forth, and on the moonlit woods and 
did Mary speak. But she had been running | fields, or they must have travelled a part of 
herself breathless, and this accounts for it.| the way more than once. This became clear 
Nor was there great need that she should | to Mrs. Moulton and Emeline the next day, 
speak ; for she kept her eyes on Ambrose, | upon comparing notes, 

and they were beautiful eyes, soft as moon- 

light, and eloquent as the lips can be, when (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

they do their best. 





NIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY W. H. DIETZ. 


On why has the night, While a spirit-voice clear, 
With its soul-winning light, Though afar, yet seems near, 
That ever beams down from each star, Revealing these truths unto me. 


Such a spell o’er my heart, 
That I long to depart, 
And dwell in those regions afar. 


** Here the sainted ones dwell, 
And with all it is well, 
In our Father’s bright mansions above,— 


*Tis there I should meet, I know thou wilt come 
And with happiness greet, To this heavenly home, 
A being most gentle and mild, And rejoice in this infinite love. 


Whose soul now at rest, 
In the home of the blest, 
Is for ever my innocent child. 


“« Let thy thoughts oft arise, 
To thy child in the skies, 
In prayer to thy God through His Son; 





When with Faith’s piercing eye, Then with joy the most dear, 
I look up to that sky, I shall welcome thee here, 
What visions of bliss do I see ; When through death this new life thou hast won.” 





THE THREE STUDENTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
BY “PHI.” 


TuReEE students went over the Rhine stream one } “‘ If now thou wert living, thon beautiful one, 
day: From this time forth I would love thee alone.” 

To the house of a landlady bent they their way. The cocond. again hid her face from the day, 

Oh! landlady, hast thou good beer and good wine, | And bitterly wept as he turned him away. 


, . ' Sains 
And where is that beautiful daughter of thine ? “¢ Ah! there thou liest upon thy death bier, 


My beer and my wine are fresh and clear, And I have loved thee so many a year.” 

My danghter is lying upon the death bier. The third one once more from her face raised the 
And as to the chamber they followed all, veil, 

There lay she robed in a sable pall. And kissed her cold cheeks and her lips so pale. 


The first one uncovered the shroud from her face, | ‘Thee have I loved ever—thee love I this day— 
And sadly looked on, with a mournful gaze : And thee will I still love—for ever and aye.” 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS. 


XXXVII. 


JOHN SUMMERFIELD. 


A Few men by universal consent are hon- 
ored as truly eloquent. All classes delight 
to be moved by their pleasant witchery.  It| 
matters not whether laughter or tears be the 
tribute demanded by these favorites, all glad- 
ly pay it. Not unfrequently they come up| 
from the bosom of the masses, and these last, 
from natural sympathy, are constrained to | 
love one of their own class. Men of such ori-| 
gin and training often have less of artistic | 
finish, and more of genuine eloquence than | 
those whose scholastic advantages have been | 
greater. The Methodist church in England | 
frequently furnishes facts proving this. An| 
intelligent Englishman once assured me that | 
some of the most gifted and admired amen 
ers in that connection, are local preachers. | 
Some of them will draw greater crowds than 
any of the regular preachers. Some mer- | 
chants stand at their counters during the 
week, and in the desk on the Sabbath with 
unbounded popularity. In one ease he allu- | 
ded to a collier of Cornwall, whose gifts were 
so winning, that-thousands followed him on 
the Sabbath. And here I cannot but remark | 
on the difference between the encouragements | 
held out to young men of talent in England, 
and the United States. Despite those. gifts | 
which made him so admired, this man was a 
collier, he must get his bread in that way, and 
the chances are all against his elevation from 
his own east. In America, had he been un- 
able to tell who his father was, and issued | 
from the lowest den in society, yet he would | 
have been encouraged, aided and elevated, | 
until he might have become not only an itin- | 
erant but a Bishop, or walking in another | 
path, he might have become a politic al favor- | 
ite sent to the Senate, or even to the White | 
House. | 

There is one name which always makes us| 
sad. It is John Summerfield. Buaffetted | 
from one resting place to another, and from 
one employment to another, almost without 
suspicion of the gift that slept in him, his 
sweet qualities as a companion proving the 
temptation which drew him to the card-table ; 
his conversion remarkable, and his sudden in- | e 
troduction into public notice; the unceasing 
and unpitying rage to hear him which com- 
pelled him to pre: ach four hundred times in a 


| the people, 


| fifteen he was 


| noise as if in distress. 


| timely end—all these things make us sad. 


Searcely ever did our country hear a pulpit 
orator who had a —_ ater power of charming 
than Summerfield. 

He was an Englishman, born January 31st, 
1798. His father was a mechanic, whose 


desire was to educate John for the pulpit. 


The boy learned with great facility, and had a 
boy’s fondness for play. At the age of six 
he was placed ata school of the Moravians, 
the good Bishop of which seems to have the 


honor of first discovering and encouraging his 


natural talent for declamation. His biogra- 
_pher tells us, before he was eleven years old 
the Bishop had John publicly declaiming in 
the chapel before large assemblies, At this 
age his father’s means failed, and John was 
taken from school. At the age of twelve he 
opened a night school, and so well did he fill 
the station as to be obliged to reject applica- 
tions for admission. The money thus raised, 
he presented to his mother. At the age of 
managing the foreign corres- 
pondence of a Liverpool merchant, and about 
the same time had a dream, in which, as we 


| think, may be found all the essential elements 
‘of his performances in the pulpit in after life. 


His sister heard him in the night making a 
It was caused by ‘his 
dream, which in the morning he related to 
her. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ it was a terrifying dream! 
when [ made that noise, and exhibited that 
struggle, I thought Satan had laid hold on me. 
I found a beaten track in which great num- 
bers were walking; I therefore resolved to 
mingle with the ‘crowd and ascertain the 
meaning of all this. After some time I dis- 
covered what I took to be the termination of 
my wanderings, yet I could not see any par- 
ticular object of attraction, although many 
appeared to be worshipping something which 


‘Icould not perceive; however, on a nearer 


approach I found the object of adoration to 
be no other than Satan himself, surrounded 
by a prostrate multitude. I immediately 
looke d round for some way by which I might 

‘ape, determining I would not bend the knee, 


Tat last diseovered a narrow and winding 


stairway, the ascent of which was very high 
and steep, and vet I was resoived to ascend, 


year ; his coming to America, and bewitch-| though I had to pass by Satan to reach the 
ing all denominations and classes, and his un- | stairs. I mounted with great rapidity; the 











windings became more and more difficult, and | 
my course was much impeded; with breath-| 
less anxiety, I took one look back, and find- 
ing I was pursued, and almost within the | 
very grasp of the enemy, I made one desperate 
effort, by which I escaped, and immediately 
awoke.”* 

Now we think this dream of a boy of fif- 
teen, would have done no discredit to the 
tinker of Bedford. 


** Ingenious dreamer, in whose well told tale, 
Sweet fiction, and sweet truth alike prevail.’’ 


There is the same distinctness of object, and 
the same hard struggle. At the same time, 
notice that every word, and figure in the 
dream, are so simple and plain, that a coal- 
heaver could catch its full force. He had not 
the genius, nor the high imaginings of Bun- 
but he did have his simplicity and intel- 
igibility, well calculated to gain the ear of 
the people, and move their hearts. We have 
examined attentively his sermon in behalf of 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at New York, 
and some meager sketches of sermons and 
addresses on other occasions, and find in them 
the same marks. There is beauty, there is 
lofty thought, there is even logic, but in such 
simplicity are they clothed, that common 
minds seemed looking at heavenly fields 
through a medium transparent as the atmos- 
phere. 

To resume our outline narrative. About 
this time he removed to Dublin, with his fa- 
ther’s family. There he fell into the com- 
pany of loose young men, his superiors in 
years, to whom his admirable gifts in rehears- 
ing, especially amusing anecdotes, made hima 
desirable companion. He even reached the 
theater. the billiard room, and the card-table. 
His education, and we doubt not the Spirit of 
all truth working in his heart, gave him no 
rest in these places, and at times his remorse 
amounted almost to madness. His passion 
for hearing eloquence was so great that he 
sought its display, not only in the pulpit, but 
at the bar and theater. His memory was so 
tenacious that names, dates, faces, and words, 
were never forgotten, and if the truth were 
known, he would have been found spending 
hours and days in studying and imitating the 
eloquent performances he had heard. We 
are not of those who believe that any man at 
a stride reaches the highest power of speech. 
We would as soon believe that a man could 
be born full-grown. He perhaps had no in- 
tention to be a public speaker, but his very 
gga for such displays would often lead 


. 


im privately to declaim sermons, jury ap- 
peals, tragedies and comedies, and we have 
not a particle of doubt that in many cases the 








* Summerfield’s Life, p. 26. 
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scholar would have been found to transcend 
his patterns. How else shall we interpret his 
self-complacent exclamation, after hearing 
witnesses on some thrilling trial in court, 
“Oh! how I should like to sum up!” Depend 
upon it, that boy had “summed up” many a 
time in his own room, or the woods, where he 
was surrounded by an imaginary court, and 
jury, with life hanging on his advocacy. 

e have in our own age, an instance of a 
somewhat similar training for the triumphs of 
oratory, ina young Englishman, whose lec- 
tures on Temperance have been received with 
great popularity. We do not mean to place 
the acquisitions of the latter on an equality 
with those of Summerfield, nor to say that 
the latter as a preacher, should he try, would 
be able to rivet admiring thousands not only 
by a fine declamation, but by such thoughts 
as charmed even the educated. But both 
these remarkable men found much delight in 
any place where eloquence was displayed, 
and each was a coveted guest in convivial 
meetings, at which their rare powers were 
not a little trained. As for Summerfield, 
there cannot be much doubt that he studied 
his art well, and in the right way, making it 
not the substitute but the assistant of na- 
ture. 

But here we must notice one element of 
his power. His sensibilities were keen and 
lively. Through life he could hardly allude 
to his mother, who died when he was eleven 
years old, without tears. In fact one of the 
most beautiful instances of his touching elo- 
quence, received no small charm from his 
mother’s memory. He was once preaching 
at Dublin in behalf of the Female Orphan 
Asylum, and as “ he called to mind the affee- 
tion of his own mother, and the motherless 
state of his two younger sisters, the current 
of emotion thus drawn out of his own bosom, 
flowed into the current of feeling, which his 
description drew from the hearts of others ; 
and the impression became so general and 
powerful, that utterance failed him, and he sat 
down, beckoning the orphans to stand up, and 
finish the plea for their own cause with silent 
eloquence! He sat bathed in tears, and ex- 
pectovating a quantity of blood, which had 
collected on his lungs since his accident— 
falling from a horse—and which, with his un- 
remitting labors, brought him to the very gate 
of the grave."* His emotional nature was so 
alive with feeling, that in one case he gave the 
silverspoons on his father’s table, to a man in 
distress, although his father had suffered 
much by that very man. His soul felt what 
his tongue spake, and in that vital element 
of eloquence, even Whitefield did not excel 


him. 


* Life of Summerfield, p. 145. 
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In 1817, his mind was turned more to reli- | 
gious subjects, and coming in contact with a 
Methodist exhorter, he was finally converted, 
and united himself with that church. In a 
short time we find him praying publicly, then 
exhorting, the time between his first prayer | 
in public, and his first exhortation being only | 
three weeks. Even then men wondered at | 
the gifts he displayed. In about one year | 
after uniting with the church, he preached | 
from a text for the first time. In a few weeks | 
more we find him gathering immense crowds | 
in Cork, Dublin, and other places. In fact | 
he was fast becoming the most popular | 
preacher in the connection. His dread of | 
preaching before his father was very great, | 
and yet the first time this occurred to his 
knowledge, the father wept like a child under 
the sweet words of his son; and as we find 
him followed, and caressed, preaching inces- 
santly, even four hundred times in one year, 
we do not wonder that the people should 
have called him “young Wesley.” Fre- 
quently he preached Missionary sermons, and 
for him as for Whitefield, misers and the poor 
gave money freely. 

Here we may reasonably trace out the ear- 
ly immolation of this gifted youth, Here is 
a clause wuich will shed light on this point. 
“ Travelled ninety-six miles and preached ten 
times in seven days.” In these arduous tours 
sometimes he preached three hours, and often 
two, and in fact would preach till his tongue 
refused obedience. His friends used him as 
if he were an angel, or a cast iron man, in- 
capable of fatigue. He was kept on the con- 
stant stretch of excitement. At one time he 
seemed near death’s door from convulsions, 
at another from falling from his horse, but as 
soon as he could stand, like a jaded steed he 
was lashed on again until he fell. At last he 
visited England for his health, is admired and 
envied by his countrymen, but passing by all 
these, and his labors in Ireland on his return, 
let us now follow him to the scenes of his 
greatest achievements in the New World. 

The strength of the Methodist Church even 
in 1821, may be inferred from a minute which 
occurs in his life. After he had been re- 
ceived by that church, his health being such 
that he was ordered on a voyage by his phy- 
sicians; we find mention made of the confer- 
ence to which he belonged meeting in Ma- 
rietia, Ohio, and composed of one hundred and 
five members. Now, there are two Confer- 
ences in Ohio alone, which together number 
not far from four hundred ministers. The 
accession of such a man to the denomination, 
at that time comparatively feeble, was hailed 
with joy. He was set to work immediately, 
and stationed in the city of New York. A 
few weeks were sufficient to trumpet his gifts, 
and any church at which he was expected | 
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would be crowded to its utmost, hours before 
the time of service, and in many cases Mr, 
Summerfield could only reach his pulpit by 
climbing through a window. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance tells us 
that on one occasion he went to the Metho. 
dist church “in Duane street, two hours be. 
fore the time of service, and was then barely 
able to get a place to stand in one of the aisles, 
He became heartily tired of his irksome posi- 
tion, and would have retired if he could. At 
last Mr. Summerfield ascended the pulpit, and 
then he felt that such a boy could not repay 
him for his fatigue. But when that boy read 
a hymn in a tone so low and sweet, and yet 


| 80 distinct that the hushed multitude heard 
‘every word, he began to forget fatigue. 
forgot it altogether before the heavenly pray- 


He 


er was finished. And then he preached, and 
such preaching! It seemed an angel voice, a 


child’s language, and an Apostle’s thoughts. 


It flowed on like a river, unbroken and beau- 
tiful. Every sentence took its edge from the 
Scriptures, and of course uttered in his way, 
told with wonderful effect. It was a long 
sermon, and yet no one seemed weary. The 
charm of the magician yet lingers in the 
memory of his hearer, and he looks back with 
wonder to the spell which bound him in such 
thraldom. 


He stood in the beauty 
Of meekness. He spake and on my heart 
Fell accents glowing with the prophet’s fire. 
I heard thee, mighty one, and was afraid, 
Yea, trembling, listened ; for methought no voice 
Of mortal mould could thrill my bosom thus, 
Oh, sweet as angel’s music, were the tones 
That breathed their gilead on the wounded heart ; 
Strengthened the weary—bade the broken come 
To Siloa’s fountain, and in faith be whole.” 


It must not be forgotten that Summerfield 
is only twenty-three years old, when he at- 
tracts such attention. He was only twenty- 
two when he made that triumphal visit to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
One may well wonder to find his spell thrown 
over, not only the masses, but such as the 
younger Adams, and Calhoun. His appoint- 
ment to preach in the Hall of the Represen- 
tatives drew such a concourse, that he was 
compelled to address them from the steps of 
the Capitol. All did him honor, and the pa- 
pers of that day are filled with expressions of 
wonder concerning him! The remark of the 
Irish Judge to him after a severe but brilliant 
examination as a witness, was fully sustained 
in. this country at least; “Depend upon it, 
you'll become, one day or other a shining 
character in the world !” 

In personal appearance, we are informed 
that Summerfield was somewhat boyish, and 
this not a little increased by his prodigious 
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fame. It seemed impossible that this mere |sketch and those gifted young beings, Mar. 
striplingcould be the person whose fame was | garet and Lucretia Davidson 
now familiar in Great Britain and America. 
This very feature no doubt did much to pro- 
piliate the kindly feelings of his hearers. One 
so young, so fair, so modest, and so gifted,| The means of estimating Summerfield asa 
would find an open path to every heart. And | writer are somewhat scanty. It is not gener- 
this was especially true of the ladies, Dr.|ous to take hasty epistles as the standard. 
Bethune in his admirable sketch of Summer- | In these the most of men write at random, 
field, relates the following anecdote. The | exhibiting the heart usually more advanta- 
Doctor’s point of view was from a large | geously than the head. The letters of Wil- 
church stove on which he had perched him- | liam Wirt do not show the admirable powers 
self, it being the only place from which he | which produced the British Spy, and the por- 
could see the preacher. “We had all been | trait of Blannerhasset’s Paradise on the Ohio. 
crowded in the church at least an hour and | They are the lively chit-chat of a friend, not 
a half before the time of service, and among | uttered for record, nor squared for severities 
those in front of the gallery opposite to me, | of criticism. And yet who does not love 
was a group of the most fashionable wo- these very letters? The same is true of 
men then in New York; one of them was |Summerfield’s letters. They show a warm 
remarkable for her beauty, but still more | heart, and in some instances the evident traces 
famous for her wit, that defied all restraint | of that power which captivated multitudes 
of time, place, or person. Before the ser- 


when he addressed them. 
viee commenced, she was endeavoring to 





** The burning fire within consumed 
Its tenement of clay ” 








So far as we have learned he left no ser- 
change her uneasy position for one more com- | mon in full besides the one which he wrote 
fortable, but in vain. French hatsand Meth-| out at the request of the managers of the 
odist bonnets were jammed closely in almost |New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum. And 
inextricable confusion. Miss F.’s posture | even in this we learn that it is not reported 
was still most painful; but the moment Mr. jin full. Yet no warm heart fails to be affect- 
Summerfield began to preach, her eyes were | ed by this sermon, not because it contains the 
riveted upon him, and with her lips slightly | searching analysis of logic, or the high soar- 
opened, and at times twitching convulsively,|ings of poetry, or the gorgeous drapery of 
she listened without moving until he ceased ;| language. To define one’s pleasure in read- 
when she heaved a deep sigh, as if only then | ing it is akin to defining the pleasure of eat- 
permitted to breathe.” ing a ripe peach, or smelling a fragrant rose, 
Were we to express our opinion concerning 
the power of this sermon, we would assign 
two or three characteristics which mark it. 
One of these is its Scripturalness. The sim- 
ple, and familiar phraseology of the English 
| Bible, is inwoven into this discourse. In Pro- 
'testant countries, the most ignorant have 
|some familiar acquaintance with this book. 
| They hear it on the Sabbath, and at funerals, 
and in various ways become acquainted with 
; , : . _ | its modes of speech, so that their repetition 
phir peor aor ae a crethds tay heer! | is like the utterance of a familiar gu No- 
ly as if weary. And in fact he knew no rest, | See this passage. 2 His avr IS, Is © ye there- 
from the time he was led into a Methodist | ait erorye pe Vour Father” ' But 
Prayer meeting, until he joined “ the general | sa it ( a “| pepe ATE Tinlad” yong AMY 
assembly and church of the first born which | '8 * ™Y Prvitge exp ae That I. wh 

are written in Heaven.” To use the figure |/ @™ yestored ne 7 meen , - ene 
of Mr. Montgomery, Summerfield in his weak- Do I soe ‘adr sas Pags ages. a . M ss 

ness of body, and ardor of soul, resembled T ; se him “ Father”? Piles }s he. 
fire carried in a bundle of hay, kindling others | pt Minas a an hath 4 forth the 
but consuming himself. Perfectly regardless | ae his Son into your hearts. exvin 

of physical consequences until too late, he |; bb Father.” Had i aa nein led 
hurried from one scene to another, and from | Pla 0m "hg , AT hall d 
one country to another, until the soul of | and gtemmny He p oy “ Do ape som = 

fire consumed the habitation in which it| it fullness’ O Se cee" Ss Se 

finding out” ! 


que. | A little child, well instructed would com- 
As Margaret Davidson said, and there is no! prehend such discoursing as this. These 
little resemblance between the subject of this: words have been read at hearth of home, and 








Prefixed to his life is a portrait which is 
said to have resembled him when he was 
well, but during the most of his sojourn in 
America he was contending with pulmonary 
disease, the seeds of which had already been 
sown whilst he was preaching in Ireland. 
That portrait displays a beautiful face, with a 
benignant expression, and eyes that seem al- 
most ready to weep. The intellectual and 
emotional are strikingly combined. The 
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have fallen from the pulpit, and now when 
thought is conveyed in these words, each one 
gets their meaning, and is moved by them. 
This characteristic of the sermon is beautiful, 
and displays without doubt a prime element 
in his power to move his hearers. Combine 
with this his simplicity of thought and style, 
which seem like the conversation of an elder 
brother with a group of children at home, and 
you have a view of Summerfield which in 
part shows why “ the common people heard 
him gladly.” Such language, and such 
thought was not beyond them. There was 
no weary straining after meaning, no fruitless 
attempts to explain mysteries, but each sim- 
ple soul was ready to say “ Amen” to senti- 
ments which reached his heart almost as soon 
as uttered. 

‘But this was not all the secret. A real 
and truthful fervor breathes in every word 
and sentence. A flower-garden is not more 
perfumed with fragrance, than is this sermon 
with earnest love, of the same kind that “ was 
also in Christ.” You feel that a warm heart 
is beating against your own, and your heart 
must be hard as adamant, if it does not catch 
some of the Spirit which moves him. Even 
the Deaf and Dumb, looking at him were 
moved. One of these unfortunates wrote 
that he saw Mr. Summerfield preaching long 
to the people and that the great crowd looked 
at him and heard him. And then he wishes 
he could hear what so greatly affected them ! 
The highest results of eloquence must have 
origin in the heart as well as the mind, and 
the heart of this young preacher was alive 
with the tenderest emotions that ever throb- 
bed in the human breast. Weeping himself, 
he could make others weep. 


Si vis me flere, debendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 


In addition to all these, we have his sur- 
passing elocution and action, We suspect 
that during his ministry in Ireland, he was 
somewhat noisy and vehement, but in this 
country, his manner was different. Necessity 

yas now laying her iron hand on him. Those 
four hundred sermons in one year, and those 


discourses protracted to three and four hours, | 


until his voice refused longer obedience, had 
already planted the seeds of disease. He 
could not preach noisily now if he would, and 
no doubt his exquisite natural taste had led 


him to a more finished style of eloquence. | 


In that he was always a learner from life, and 


when we now hear men referring to him, they | 


do not speak of a noisy, boisterous, shouting, 
fainting preacher. One man said “ he talked 
so gently, so easily, so sweetly, that he stole 
away my heart!” Another, a mild Presbyte- 
rian clergyman, has described to us the scene 
which took place when Mr, S. addressed the 


Pulpit Portraits. 


| American Bible Society, in 1821, soon after 
his arrival in New York, He rose and all 
| were struck with the meek boyishness of his 
appearance. When he spake, it was gently 
|as the notes of an Eolian harp. The voice 
/was modulated with exquisite delicacy, and 
| his action was persuasively mild, and perfeet- 
ly appropriate. There was such scriptural 
/aptness, such beauty of conception, and such 
naturalness aud fervor of address, that every 
heart felt that a master was touching its 
strings. The report of this Society for 1821, 
gives us one of the few paragraphs which he 
has left. Elias Boudinot, a name the fra- 
grance of which has not yet departed, was the 
President of the Society, and was in his eigh- 
ty-second year. We think it was the last 
time that venerable man presided. His 
| strength was not sufficient to sustain the fa- 

tigue of a long sitting, and accordingly he re- 
| tired to another room to rest himself. Mr. 
| Summerfield seized the incident and appro- 
| priated it. “When I beheld him enter the 
room, I felt a thrill strike throngh my soul 
which I eannot describe. * * * * My 
| imagination involuntarily recognized in him a 
|resemblance to pious Jacob, and ‘ finding the 
time draw near when he mustdie.’ I fancied 
that he had said in his heart, ‘Gather your- 
selves together that I may bless you, before 
you die’! And when one told Jacob, and said 
|‘ Behold thy sons came unto thee; Israel 
| strengthened himself and sat upon the bed, 








and said, ‘ Hear ye sons of Jacob, and listen 
unto Israel your father.” Perhaps no allu- 
sion was ever more felicitous, or the emotion 
excited purer than this. 

Dr. Bethune has left us a charming remin- 
iscence of this speech. One of the best 
speakers in America had preceded Mr. Sum- 
merfield, and a friend sitting by Dr. B., exclaim- 
ed, * What presumption, for a boy like that, 
to be set up aftera giant!” This feeling was 
dissipated by the admirable allusion to Bou- 
dinot, and then came the following graphic 
allusion to the British Bible Society. 

“When we first launched our untried ves- 
sel upon the deep, the storms of opposition 
roared, and the waves dashed angrily around 
us, and we had hard work to keep her head 
‘to the wind. We were faint with rowing, 
| and our strength would soon have been gone, 
' but we cried,‘ Lord save us or we perish? 

When a light shone upon the water, and we 
| saw a form walking upon the troubled sea, 
like unto the Son of God, and he drew near 
the ship, and we knew that it was Jesus ; and 
he stepped upon the deck, and laid his hand 
;upon the helm, and he said unto the winds 
and the waves, ‘Peace! be still’ and there 
| was a great calm!” Let not the friends of 
the Bible fear, “God is in the midst of us,” 
| God shall help us and that right early.” 
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With such melody in his ears it was not | Dr. Beecher has an aphorism similar to this 


wonderful that Dr. B.’s friend who had ex- 


claimed “ What presumption,” should ery out | 


in raptures, “ Wonderful, wonderful! he talks 
like an angel from Heaven !”* 


Summerfield’s preparation for the pulpit 
was laborious and careful, but not literal. 
His skeletons were mere outlines, but their 
delivery proved them to have been filled up 
in the mind previous to their delivery. He 
recommended to'a young man preparing to 
preach, to use no notes, and in fact not to 
write on the subject on which he is to preach, 
yet to be a careful and laborious writer in or- 
der to mental discipline. He intimates his 
belief that “ a correet extemporaneous preach- 
er” cannot be made without such a process. 





* Appendix to Summerfield’s Life, p. 451. 





when he says, “ Write carefully in order to 
correct extempore speaking, speak extempore 
in order to write well.” , 

But we must close. Death was at work in 
the system of this gifted and lamented 
preacher. Jt came in the form of eonsump- 
tion, and the trial he bore meekly, and with- 
out complaint. On the 13th of June, 1825, 
he entered into rest, universally admired and 
lamented. He had not the tridmphant and 
exulting frames of Payson, but the same 
warm piety breathed in his words, and sus- 
tained his confidence. His last words were 
to his sister, “* Goon Nient,” and his life, his 
confidence in God, and the sustaining grace 
of the Redeemer, alike assure us that his 
farewell was truly “a good night,” and that 
it should have a pleasant waking in the morn- 


ing ! 





TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 


A PARODY. 


BY THE MUSE, 


On the page of the world’s wisdom, 
We this brilliant precept find, 
** Ye shall know the truth my people, 
And shall keep it from mankind !” 


To the truth then let us hide it, 
Whatsoever fate betide, 

And though we may not be freemen, 
We'll be on the safest side! 


He who has the truth and keeps it, 
Keeps just what to him belongs ; 

He performs no selfish action, 
That his fellow mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 
Shows to us his worldly wisdom, 
He is surely not a slave! 


He who hears the truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Will not be so very manly, 
But he’ll be a gentleman. 
40 








Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be thou just like either them— 

To the trnth give utmost freedom, 
When ’tis safe the tide to stem. 


Cautious, both in speech or action, 
Be for ever !—Time will test, 

Of the free-souled or the slavish, 
Which will get along the best. 


Be not like the noble ancient, 
*Till from danger thou art far: 
Speak! no matter what betide thee, 
If the theme is popular. 


Be not like the first apostles— 
For the world at thee wil! laugh ; 
If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it slyly—speak it half! 


Fear thine enemies,—accusers ! 
Say not what is not believed : 

And if thou hast truth to utter, 
Speak, where it is best received! 
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“Tx his head?” where else, it may be ask- 
ed, can they be? Was it ever known, since 
the world began, that men had eyes any 
where but in their heads? How in this re- 
spect does the wise man differ from the fool ? 
Are not the fools eyes, though wandering to 
the ends of the earth, in his head also? 
That there are wise and foolish men, we are 
prepared to believe, because the evidence, 
touching this fact, is too clear and various to 
admit of doubt. But that the eyes of a fool 
are not in his head, we do not so clearly see. 
And yet when so wise a man as Solomon, 
speaking too under the influence of inspira- 
tion, declares, by implication at least, that the 
fool’s eyes are not in his head, we are greatly 
staggered. We begin to think, that there is 
more here than meets the eye of the careless 
observer—and that, although literally speak- 
ing, the eves of every man are in his head, 
yet in some individuals they might as well 
have been in their feet, as to any permanent- 
ly good use, they have ever made of them.— 
“When we say of some one, that he is a man 
of accurate observation,—that he sees men 
and things as they are, and thus comes to act 
intelligently and safely, we feel that we are 
speaking of a wise man ; and should any one, 
while we are in this mood, say “ Yes; the 
eyes of that man are in his head,” the obser- 
vation would strike us as both pertinent and 
forcible. We should regard this language as 
a vivid and truthful definition of a wise or 
considerate man. 

But when we see an individual, who, al- 
though his eyes are in his head, yet seldom or 
never sees anything correctly, or who sees 
the same thing with different eyes on every 
alternate day, and so comes to act rashly and 


USES AND ABUSES. 


BY UTOR NON ABUTOR 


** The wise man’s eyes are in his head.”—SoLomon. 


THE EyEs. 


j}and characterised by the use he makes of his 
}eyes. Using them rightly, he is a wise man; 
using them to no good purpose, he is a fool. 
Now there are those, who “ have eyes,” and 
yet, “see not,” and not only so, but whose 
sight is rendered worse than useless by the 
medium, through which for the most part 
they choose to look—the medium of preju- 
dice, and even jealousy and resentment, 
darkening their vision, and ever making a 
false impression upon their minds, just as a 
certain man on a foggy morning saw what 
seemed to him a monster approaching; (so 
much did the medium through which he look- 
ed, magnify the object,) but when they met, 
| that fancied monster, inspiring terror and the 
thought of flight, when seen in the distance, 
turned out to be his.own beloved brother.— 
These are they that “have eyes, but see not ;” 
or rather they see not men and things as they 
are, but as prejudice and passion have magni- 
fied them. Nor do they see themselyes— 
their weaknesses, their follies and sins ; they 
see not the moral ulcers, which are eating out 
the heart, nor the spiritual consumption, 
which is wasting away the vigor and beauty 
of their minds, Could they see themselves 
as others see them, would they not confess, 
that hitherto their eyes had not been in their 
heads ? 


From this point of observation, we catch 
some glimpses of the truth on this subject, as 
| it affected the mind of Solomon. “The wise 
man’s eyes are in his head.” There too are 
the eyes of a fool ; but failing to answer the 
| purpose intended, they might as well have 
/been placed in the soles of his feet. Not 
using rightly, or rather abusing them, he is 
| described as “ walking in darkness.” While 


























injuriously both to himself and others, we | in the wise man, they are windows in the up- 
are tempted to ask him “Sir, where were per story of his tabernacle of clay, through 
your eyes, when you came to step into this; which his soul looks out on the external 
ditch, or into that slough, or to make such an| world, and observes the right and wrong 
egregious mistake in your treatment of your paths of life, and gathers thence most stirring 
neighbors? Could they have been in your motives to a patient continuance in well 
head?” It seems to us either that he must, doing. 

have acted with his eyes closed, or that they} In this respect, the difference is great in 
must have been in his back. At any rate, we ‘different men. Some individuals seem to 
are sure, that he did not use his eyes in/ notice all the phenomena of nature, and all 
the manner intended by the Creator, and | the indications of Providence,which come with- 
hence we cannot but regard him as a foolish | in their field of vision. They find “sermons in 
man. | stones, books in the running brooks, and 
Thus it comes to pass, that a man is known | good in every thing.” Nota pebble lies by 
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that he will not be afraid, till he knows why, 
nor tremble, till he understands wherefore, 
as is ever the way with the wild fanatic. He 
demands reason, approving itself to his judg- 


Uses and Abuses. 


the way side, nor a flower appears blushing 
in some quiet nook, which fail to receive atten- 
tion any more than the lofty mountain, or the 
highest productions of art. While others | 
pass amidst these same scenes with their eyes | ment, why he should act thus and so, be- 
wide open without making any valuable dis-|foré he will move in the direction re- 
coveries ; and if asked at night, what one | quired. 
thing they observed during the day, about; And yet, are there not men, full of feeling 
which they formed a just and useful concep- | at times, they cannot tell why ’—unstable as 
tion, they would probably be obliged to con-| water, yet regular in the ebb and flow of 
fess that they were none the wiser for any- | their feelings as the tides ’—men of mere im- 
thing they saw or heard, while they had the | pulse and whim, moved by every gust of pas- 
day. sion, which may rise in the heart, while rea- 
The same difference exists in respeert to|son and judgment are permitted to sleep? 
observing and improving those signs of the | Where are the eyes of such men—or the me- 
times, which so often indicate to the observer, |dium of the motive power, if not in their 
the path to usefulnessand honor. The Proy- | hearts ? 
idence of God, very frequently gives the} We thus distinguish the wise man from the 
sound of a going, if not as once to David in | fool;—the one is moved to action by the 
the tops of the mulberry trees, yet somewhere, | calls of duty, which his own judgment has 
so that men hearing it may bestir themselves, | weighed, and his conscience approved, and 
and gain easy and great victories over every | therefore moves with the steadiness of prin- 
enemy to their advancement. We believe | ciple, with the certainty of truth of accom- 
that every observing man is able to recall | plishing his object; the other may at first be 
many a time, when the course of events had | as deeply excited, but he has not fuel enough 
an aspect so peculiar and impressive, as to | to keep up for any length of time, the fire of 
have moved him to a certain course of action, | emotion, and is very certain in the end to run 
which the event has proved to have been for | off the track and dash to ruin the precious in- 
his special benefit ; wnile these same signals, | terests, committed to his charge. 
hung out for general observation, and for the! Intelligent emotion is healthy; but it can 
general good, have been unseen and un-| exist only as the facts, which demand and jus- 
known by multitudes, because seeing, they | tify it, are distinctly apprehended. The eye 
saw not. |must affect the heart; the object must be 
And then how greatly do men differ in a | seen and felt to be worthy of the sensibility, 
knowledge of human nature, acquired as the | which it excites, else the eyes will be in the 
result ef personal observation. Some seem | heart, instead of the head, and the wildest fan- 
to live and move among their felow men | aticism will be the result.—* Open thou mine 
without ever really knowing them, or the | eyes,” said David, “that I may see wondrous 
springs of action, by which they are moved, ' things out of thy law.” Seeing those “ won- 
taking their impressions from the outward | drous things,” he would have deep feeling 
appearance, which is seldom the index of | indeed, but it would be as refreshing to his 
their real character; while others make a dif- | spirit, as “ rain to the mown grass, as showers, 
ferent use of their eyes—look deeper and | that water the earth.” In this statement, we 
more narrowly, and, under the guise thrown | find the only true philosophy of feeling, the 
over the motives, they see the workings of | only law, that should be permitted to control 
the inner man, and the direction of that deep | it; a law, however, often violated, and thus 
under current, which, though it be different | emotion is excited without an intelligent mo- 


often from what appearances on the surface | 
indicate, shows nevertheless, the way the man | 
is going. 

Now, taking our stand at this point, we see | 
why the wise man’s eyes are said to be in his 
head. 

They are described as being there rather | 
than in his heart, to show that reason, and not | 
mere feeling governs him; that he is moved | 
by truth, and not by passion ; and that al-| 
though his feelings may be deep and ardent, 
they are nevertheless under the control of a 
well balanced mind. When we know that a 
man’s eyes are in his head, rather than his 
heart, we are confident that he will not act, 


till he sees a good and just reason for action; , 


tive, and terminating on no useful end. 

Again, the wise man’s eves are said to be 
in his head, in opposition to being in another 
man’s head. That is, he sees with his own 


| eyes—uses his own judgment instead of pin- 
| ping his faith on another man’s sleeve, or ta- 


king the quality and quantity of his faith from 
the dictation of another. 

There is, we fear, but little earnest, inde- 
pendent thinking in this world. It is such 
hard work to think ; much study is such a 
weariness to the flesh, that many people pre- 
fer to have others do their thinking for them, 
choosing to take the ereed formed by their 
fathers, rather than to make one for them- 
selves, or to study and thus determine whe- 
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ther or not the one already made expresses | 


the truth, and nothing but the truth. And 
so it comes to pass, that there are but few 
hard, patient, and independent thinkers in the 
world, because it is easier to see with other 
people’s eyes than with their own; easi¢r to 
take things upon trust than to prove all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good. Hence 
the reason of that proverb, which all ap- 
prove for its truth, and but few regard—* A 
man is known by the company he keeps.” 
What the eyes of the company see, he sees; 
what they say, he says; what they do, he 
does. 
merging it in the company he keeps; and 
henceforth, till he becomes wise, his eyes are 


A Dedication. 


And so he loses his individuality by | 





















not in his own head, but in the head of the 
company. And herein lies one of the great- 
est dangers which impend over multitudes of 
our countrymen, 

We are so accustomed to act in associa- 
tions, societies and parties, that we may lose 
our sense of personal responsibilities by los- 
ing our individuality of character, in the 
company with which we act. Let every man 
remember, even while acting in a mob, that 
he must “ give an account of himself.” Heed- 
ing this decision, he will see to it, that his 
eyes are in his own head, not in the heads of 
others. Dear reader, what say you? Is it 
not best to “use” your own eyes, “as not 
abusing” them ? 





A DEDICATION. 


My soul in sackcloth mourneth this bright day, 
A light departed, gone, to come back never: 
I, who forgot to fear its lessening ray, 
Have seen it die—die from the earth for ever! 


This calm, sweet day, they give thee to the earth— 


Thee to the dark, the cold, the senseless Quiet: | 


Would J might sleep so, now such rest were worth 
All Eldorado—but I cannot buy it! 


And so, bereft of the dear joy once mine, 
Left on the sands of life athirst and lonely, 
I lift mine eyes to thy adopted clime, 
And dare tell thee, freed spirit, tell thee only, 


That which I never in thy life had told— 

The mere idea thou mightst then have scouted, 
But spirits are not, as frail mortals, cold ; 

The earnest heart with them is never doubted. 


Thus—thou that hast departed from the earth, 
I dedicate my life, and life’s endeavor, 
My soul’s aspiring, with my mind’s best worth, 
* Myself, unto thy memory for ever! 


To finish the high work thy hand has left, 
The glorious task which found thy spirit willing, 
To shape that image from thé hard rock cleft 
In thy young strength, ere Death came, palsying, 
chilling. 





| 





| 


| 





To labor in that vineyard where thy feet 

Press’d in the sunrise, tread I with my burden, 
Most glad to bear the noonday toil and heat, 

So I may gain at last thy home, my gurdeon. 


What thou hast found I seek—no other good ;— 
Thy portion—it is grand enough for me. 
I'll toil where thou hast been—work where thou 
stood— 
Be what thou wert—and win my heaven—thee! 


Soul, weep no more on this her burial day— 
But to thy labor, so the time shall hasten, 

Only one moment linger thou to pray— 
Father, forbear by a long life, to chasten. 


Let me go to her soon, my earth-task done— 
Give me, the weary, to her fond embracing— 

Between our souls let no poor earth-love come, 
Shaping my heart anew—her name erasing! 


An idle prayer: I had exhausted love 
In that I gave her my whole adoration : 

Forth to thy labor, soul! if thou wouldst prove 
How she is thine, even in this drear probation. 


Cc. C. 
Canandaigua, 1850. 








Handbook of Medieval Geography and History. By 
Wilhelm Piitz, Princtpal Tutor at the Gymnasium 
of Diiren. 


Bristol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: 

Geo. S. Appleton. 1850. 

This work is one of the many excellent series 
of handbooks, for the plan of which we are indebt- 
ed to the prolific minds of the German writers.— 


Prof. Piitz is already known to the public as the | 


author of the valuable “* Manual of Ancient Geog- 
raphy and History.”” The book now before us is 
a continuation of Herr Piitz’s synoptic series origi- 
nally prepared by him for the assistance of his own 


classes. The work, however, was considered by | 


Mr. Paul too important to be confined to the edu- 


cational institutes of one country alone, and we | 


have much pleasure in concurring, as we most 
heartily do, in this opinion of the English transla- 


| 
tor. | 


The importance of this work as an aid to the 
student of general history will at once be admitted, | 
when it is stated that these labors of Prof. Piitz | 
embrace the very extensive range of history imme- 
diately preceding and continuing through the Mid- | 
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ranslated from the German, by the | 
Rev. R. B. Paul, M. A., Vicar of St. Augustine's, | 


| perfection in the thirteenth century. 


| Round Table) or of Provencal romances ; 3. Poeti- 
cal versions of ancient myths. ‘The most distin- 
guished professors of lyric poetry were the Minne- 
singers; Henry von Valdeck, Hartmann von der 
| Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Walter von der 
| Vogelweide, &e. “‘ The war on the Wartburg” is 
| @ curious specimen of the poetical contests of those 
'days. In the south of France, Provengal minstrel- 
sy was cultivated successfully during an entire 
; century by the Troubadours, who recited their 
| compositions at the courts of the counts of Thou- 
‘louse, Provence, &c., whilst in the north, epic 
| (principally the chivalrous romance, the contes and 
| fabliaux), and at a later period didactic, allegoric, 
‘and lyric poetry flourished in the hands of the 
| Trouvéres. The minstrelsy of the ‘Troubadours 
| travelled from Provence to the east of Spain and 
| Lombardy. In Castille the exploits of the Cid fur- 
nished a fruitful subject forromance. In the north, 
| Scandinavian poetry was cultivated with consid- 
erable success, especially in Iceland, where the 
| mythic songs of the ancient Scalds and innumer- 
able Sagas were brought together in the older and 
more recent Edda. 

The German or new Gothie style of architecture, 
with its characteristic features, the pointed arch, 


' slender column, and elegant tracery, Was imported 


from England by brotherhoods or unions of archi- 
tects (freemasons’ lodges), and attained its highest 
The most 


| magnificent specimens of this style of architecture, 


such as the minsters of Strasburg (begun in 1018) 


: ‘ } as . ; vr: 
dle Ages; and Prof. Greene, of Brown University, | and Friburg, the church of St. Stephen at Vienna 


has well observed in his preface to this volume: 


(1140), the domes of Magdeburg and Cologne (1248); 


\in France, the cathedrals of Rouen, Rheims, and 


There is no period of history for which it is more | Amiens; in England, St. Peter’s at York, and 


difficult to prepare a work like this, and none for | 
which it is so much needed.”’ 

The author evinces a perfect mastery of his sub- | 
ject, which embraces Germany before and during | 
the migrations ; that of Europe generally; and, as | 
connectedly the Arabian and Persic history of that 
period, from the dissolution of the Great Western | 
Empire, A. D. 476, to the discovery of America. 

In this brief, bnt very comprehensive volume, 
the author has most happily condensed a vast 
amount of information, thus giving to his work the 
valuable characteristic of general utility. As a 
book of reference for historical precedents of the 
religion, literature, art, science and political char- 
acter of the Middle Ages, this volume may be re- 
garded as ‘‘a sure and conscientious guide for the 
student through the crooks and angles of mediceval 
history.” 

As illustrative of Prof. Piitz’s happy method of | 
condensation We give @ passage or two: 

The poetry of this period was deeply imbued with 
the romantic spirit of the crusades and of chivalry. 
In Germany epic and lyrie poetry attained their. 


highest degree of excellence under the patronage | 
of the Hohenstaufen. ‘The productions of the for- | 





mer were of three sorts: 1. Original German com- | 

sitions (the Nibelungen Noth, and other poems) ; | 
P Teitatione of northern French works (legends | 
of Charlemagne, Arthur, and the Knights of the | 


Westminster Abbey in London; and in Spain, the 
cathedrals of Burgos and Toledo, were at least 
commenced in this century. Secular buildings of 
every description, such as bridges, palaces, coun- 
cil-houses, monasteries, &c., were also erected at 
an enormous cost of labor and money. 

Of the other arts, those were especially culti- 
vated which contributed to the embellishment of 
churches, casting in bronze, for instance, and paint- 
ing on glass, which was invented in the eleventh 
century, and had now attained great perfection.— 
Sculpture and painting were not elevated to the 
rank of independent arts until the thirteenth cen- 
tury (the former by Nicolo Pisano, 1270, and the 
latter by Cimabue, 1249—1300.) Companies or 
unions of painters were also formed in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Of the manufactures, &c., of this same period 


the author says: 

Agriculture flourished during this period under 
the protection of the Treuga Dei, and derived con- 
siderable advantage from the establishment of a 
free peasant order during the crusades, and the set 
tlement of Netherlanders in north-eastern Germany. 
The cultivation of the vine was eminently success- 


| fal in the south of France and Christian Spain, and 


mining operations in Bohemia and Moorish Spain. 
The importance of manual crafts was greatly ang- 
mented by the establishment of guilds, or compa- 
nies, the freemen of which dwelt in the same street 


‘or quarter of the city, and exposed their wares for 
. ’ 
‘sale on rows of benches or in halls. ‘The manu- 


facture of cloth flourished chiefly in Flanders, Up- 
per ltaly, Germany, and the south of France; thas 
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of silk, in Italy; of leather, in Moorish Spain; of | 
yaper,in Italy and Spain. The best articles of 
vardware, especially swords, were produced in the 
Netherlands, Upper Italy, and Moorish Spain.— 
The trade in glass was almost monopolized by 
Venice. Commercial prosperity was greatly pro- 
moted by the establishment of annual fairs, the 
erection of warehouses and depdts, and the inven- 
tion by the Lombards of bills of exchange. 


The arts and sciences of the fourteenth century 
are thus exhibited : 


Poetry flourished most in Italy, where the Flo- 
rentine Dante Alighieri (1321) won for himself the 
title of *‘ Father of Italian poetry,”’ by the publica- 
tion of his “‘ Divina Commedia” (Wanderings in 
Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory.) The sonnets of 
Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch), on Laura of Sade | 
(1374), and the Decamerone of Giovanni Boccaccio | 
(1375), are also works of no ordinary merit. The | 
Tuscan dialect, in which Boccaccio wrote, became | 
thenceforward the language of Italian literature. 
In Germany, as in France, the drama owed its de- 
velopment to the mysteries and Shrovetide mum- 
meries (as they were called) of the Romish Church. 
The sermons of John Tauler are the earliest at- 
tempt at German prose composition. The father 
of English poetry was Geoffrey Chaucer (1400.)— 
Architecture. Ini addition to the Gothic, which 
was occupied partly in completing the works com- 
menced in the preceding century, and partly in 
constructing new edifices (the church of St. Mary, 
at Niirnburg ; the cathedrals of Ulm, Antwerp and 
Milan,) there arose in Italy a new school, which | 
professed to copy the monuments of classical anti- | 





} 





uity. The best architects in this style were at | 


isa and Florence. Painting was brought to great 


Review. 


Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. From the 
MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. New York: 
Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. London: John 
Murray. 1850. 


This book is one of a series of the republication 
of Washington Irving’s works. All} are familiar 
with the writings of this author; and justly is he 
esteemed one of our nation’s best. The work un- 
der consideration is distinguished for that finished 
elegance of style which characterises all his wri- 
tings. Clearness and precision of thought are com- 
bined with a flowing and graceful expression.— 
There is that chasteness and purity of diction which 
bears witness to the writer’s genius, and which can 
never be attained without natural capacities and 
gifts. In his descriptions we realize the ideas he 
wishes to impart; we form clear and definite pic- 
tures of his scenes in our minds ; his landscapes lie 
before us with all their peculiar beauties; the ac- 
tors therein impart life and animation to the pic- 
ture, and give an intense interest to the scene.— 
The present work, though a beautiful and poetical 
romance, is yet faithful to historical facts, as may 
be seen from the following testimonial of Mr. Pres- 
cott, taken from the introduction to ‘ Ferdinand 
and Isabella :”’ 

Mr. Irving’s late publication, the ** Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Granada,”’ has superseded all fur- 
ther necessity for poetry, and, unfortunately for me, 


for history. He has fully availed himself of all the 
picturesque and animating movement of this ro- 


perfection in Italy by the Tuscan or Florentine : 

school (which numbered among its professors Leo- | antic era ; and the reader who will take the trou- 
nardo da Vinci (1519), the inventor of perspective, | ble to compare his chronicle with the present more 
as well as by the Roman and other schools: in | prosaic and literal narrative, will see how little he 


Germany, »y the earlier Cologne (Meister Wilhelm) | '8 been seduced from seme Senay ee bs oe 
1e fictitious an 


and Flemish schools (the two brothers van Eyck). | 
Sculpture in clay, bronze and marble (by Donato | 
of Florence and others) emulated the perfection of 
ancient art. Copperplate printing was invented in | 
Germany in the fifteenth century. Music was im- | 
proved by the invention of singing in parts, the ad- | 


dition of pedals to the organ, and various important | 
alterations in the construction of other instruments. | 


To the general character of this work as given | 
by Prof. Greene it would be impossible for us to | 
offer any additional praise beyond commending it, | 
as we now do, to the library of every student to | 
which they will assuredly find it a very valuable | 
appendage. | 

The volume possesses a very complete table of | 
the chronology of that period, and an abundant 
supply of catechetical references which serve to 
draw the attention of the student to the most im- | 
portant passages in the history of those times. The 
valuable Appendix which Prof. Greene has given | 
in a table of critical references—wholly wanting | 
in the English edition—will save the student many | 
a weary hour in hunting up authorities, and gives | 
a completeness to the whole work. The volume 
is handsomely printed in a neat type and on paper | 
which permits the additional ‘beauty of an ample | 
margin. | 


poetical aspect of his subject. 
romantic dress of his work has enabled him to 
make it the medium of reflecting more vividly the 
floating opinions and chimerical fancies of the age, 
while he has illuminated the picture with the dra- 
matic brilliancy of coloring denied to sober history. 


As evidence of its merits, we extract the follow- 
ing poetical gem from the volume. It is the la- 
mentations of the royal minstrels for the death of 
their youthful monarch Boabdil, after the battle of 
Lucena : 


‘*¢ Beautiful Granada!” exclaimed they, “ how is 
thy glory faded! The flower of thy chivalry lies 
low in the land of the stranger ; no longer does the 
Vivarrambla echo to the tramp of steed and sound 
of trumpet ; no longer is it crowded with thy youth- 
ful nobles, gloriously arrayed for the tilt and tour- 
ney. Beautiful Granada! the soft note of the lute 
no longer floats through thy moonlit streets; the 
serenade is no more heard beneath thy balconies ; 
the lively castanet is silent upon thy hills; the 
graceful dance of the Zambra is no more seen be- 
neath thy bowers! Beautiful Granada! why is 
the Alhambra so lorn and desolate! The orange 
and myrtle still breathe their perfumes into its 
silken chambers ; the nightingale still sings within 
its groves ; its marble halls are still refreshed with 
the plash of fountains and the gush of limpid rills. 
Alas! alas! the countenance of the king no longet 
shines within those halls. The light of the Alham- 
bra is set for ever!” 
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In Memoriam. By Tennyson. Boston: Ticknor, | 
Reed § Fields. 1850. 


The true poet sanctifies ajl things, not only to | 
himself, but to others also; most grievous afflic- 
tions and saddest sorrows he must feel with more | 
than ordinary keenness ; yet genius, with its tender | 
and sensitive spirit, is seldom crushed by despair ; | 
faculties and gifts has he which find a use and | 
meaning in all events and things; action both of | 
mind and heart is the Jaw of his life; all events | 
that transpire and all outward things that he ob- | 
serves seem to enter into and partake of his being, | 
and with his glorious gifts he reflects back upon 
them all the grandeur, beauty and power their pre- 
sence has imparted to his soul. 

The reading of this work of Tennyson has sug- 
gested these ideas to our mind ; it is the expression | 
ofa real experience; we perceive from it * That 
affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground ;” nor should they 
depart there; from a spirit of infinite wisdom and 
power they come to finite beings, and they come 
with a meaning and a purpose; they give new 
ideas of the intensity and power, and also of the 
mystery oi life. We here see how much can be 
made of a mighty sorrow and to what holy uses it 
may be applied. 

Open the book anywhere and read, and you will 
find the plaint of a heart burdened with a deep yet 
calm and holy grief; it must deeply mourn, but it 
does not despair. The sky is not filled with a dark 
and impenetrable gloom ; mists pervade the atmos- 
phere; but they are bright with the radiance of 
hope ; and a clear and serene sky is often breaking 
through, beaming with the light of infinite wisdom 
and of infinite love. ‘ 

Our remarks will indicate the great merits of 
these lays of devoted affection and sorrow. We 
found too much pleasure in their perusal to be 
anxious to set forth the few and peculiar faults of 
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The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates 
And hear the household jar within. 


* * * . * * * * 


Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Songs of Labor, and other Poems. By John G. 
Whittrer, Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields.— 
1850. 


John G. Whittier, as a poet, has great capacities 





the author, which it requires no great discernment 
in others to see. ‘There are gems which shine on 
almost every page : interwoven with the expression 
of deep grief are many beautiful and glowing sen- 
timents, fine fancies, and high and ennobling 
thoughts. The work, as the title indicates, is the 
fruit of a sorrow for a lost friend, in memory of 
whom it is composed. The following extracts will 
give a just impression of the book : 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Exeept, like them, thou too canst say 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 


and fine talents. If his creative imagination is not 
| of the most prolific order, yet it occasionally flashes 
| forth with ideas of glowing splendor and beauty. 
| He has a reverent spirit for his God, a warm and 
sympathizing heart for humanity, a refined sensi- 
_ bility to the beautiful in nature as well as in char- 
acter, and a pure taste for the tranquil scenes of 
domestic life. His moral perceptions are strong 
and clear, and the courage with which he utters 
them proves that his principles are based on sure 
and lasting foundations, which no changing tide 
or fitful storm of circumstances can move from 
their calm repose. These qualities give him ver- 
satility as well as force. His poems read as if they 
flowed from a pen wielded with a conscious digni- 
ty of power. In this volume, as in all his writings, 
his pieces have an ease and elegance of finish which 
give them a peculiar charm, The Songs of Labor 
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are written in an inspiring strain; they beautify | The Odd Fellows’ Offering for 1851. Embellished 
with elegant Engravings. New York: Edward 

Walker, 114 Fulton street. 

This is a splendid book ; the engravings are fine 
and well executed ; the paper of superior quality, 
and the binding rich enough to grace the centre- 
table of our most luxurious citizens. We have 
read the contents, and take pleasure in saying that 
they are worthy of the splendid and costly dress in 
which they appear. There is a pleasing variety 
| of prose and poetry ; and the editor has exercised a 




















the occupations they describe, and consecrate the | 
worth and dignity of labor. The other poems are | 
on various subjects; among them is one styled | 
“Ichabod,” which, in what it leaves unsaid, as 
well as in what is said, together with its whole 
tenor and style, has impressed us with a sense of 


his great power as much as any one thing he has 
written: it is a wail of sorrow and pity for a noble 
and fallen being; a pleading that what he justly 


deserves may not be meted out to him; and while ; 
sound judgment in selecting articles of an elevating 


tendency, which will improve the moral character 
as well as amuse and instruct. The gem of the 
book is ** The Odd Fellow’s Dream,” by ‘* Brother 
Edward,’”’ who, we have umlerstood, is the pub- 
lisher. It bears evidence that he can write as well 
as publish, and that his mind and heart are alive 
to the importance of those Christian affections— 
Love to God and love to man, in which all our 
earthly duties are comprised. The following beau- 
tiful sentiment will confirm what we have said : 


so unexceptionable in spirit, could anything possi- 
bly be more severe? We cannot doubt the sin- | 
cerity of the poet’s sorrow ; yet its earnestness and 


intensity serves but to reveal the depths of dishonor 
and moral degradation into which the subject of it | 
has fallen, It will not do to call this piece the 
workings of the poet’s excited imagination; there 
has been a universal and instantaneous application | 
of the likeness to its original, and we must con- | 
clude that this fully justifies the poet; in fact | 
proves the actual necessity for that particular ef- | 


fort of his genius. ‘I'he volume is published in the | ‘And let us remember,” rejoined Charity, “ that 


































usual neat and attractive style which characterizes 


the books issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 
extract the poem on which we have chiefly dwelt: | self, is rich, for he has the highest joy that wealth 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The gory from his gray hairs gone 
‘orevermore ! 


Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare forall; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land, once proud of him, 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Suill strong in chains. 


All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled : 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


of all unfortunate men, the most to be pitied is the 
{ utterly selfish man. The beneficent, dividing his 
mouldy crust with one more famished than him- 


| can give—that of imparting happiness to others; 
but he who, though surfeited with abundance, feels 
| that kindness is a luxury that he cannot afford, is 
the poorest of the poor. Let us learn, then, to pity 
| this most deplorable of all want—the self-wasting, 
| soul-murdering poverty of the heart. Arise; go 
forth on thy mission of love. Seek, by all lawful 
means, to diffuse these holy principles, which re- 
cognize in man a brother, in mankind a brother- 
hood, and in God a common Father and Friend.— 
| Only by the operation of this principle can society 
ever be happy and prosperous.” 





It is a most gratifying reflection to know that so 
numerous a body of our citizens as the Odd Fel- 
lows have founded their order on these highest and 
| most ennobling Christian duties and precepts, and 
while it is made their special duty to relieve the 
distresses of those connected with them in the bonds 
of fellowship, it is no less their general duty to 
cherish fraternal feelings of good-will and charity 
to all men irrespective of country, condition, party, 
or sect. 





Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by 
William Beattie, M. D., one of his Executors. In 
two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
We have here a detailed biography of one of the 

master spirits of English poetry. Who is not fa- 

miliar with the “ Exiles of Erin?” ‘“‘ Hohenlin- 
den?” “ Ye Mariners of England ?”” which alone 
might have immortalized Campbell’s name. Add 
to these his elaborate and highly-finished poem, 

“The Pleasures of Hope,” which has become a 

classic in the English language, and his “ Gertrude 

of Wyoming,” in which some of the scenes and in- 
| cidents in the early history of our own country are 












sung in strains of classic harmony which shall per- 
petuate their memory to the latest times, and we 
have productions which must excite an interest in 
all that relates to the life of one whose genius has 
thus blessed the world. The work under review 
seems to us to be just what was needed to impart 
those particular traits and incidents in the charac- 
ter and life of the poet and the man, so interesting 
to those who have been familiar with his immortal 
verse. Dr. Beattie was appointed by @ampbell 
one of his executors to fulfil this duty, and faith- 
fully and judiciously has he discharged his trust. 
After reading the book we feel that we have a bet- 
ter and juster appreciation of the man than we 
could any way have formed from the criticisms 
and estimates of his character previously publish- 
ed. We find a character more in accordance with 
the ideas one would form of him from reading his 
poetry, and that many of the reports and criticisms 
concerning him were unjust. We have no room 
for extracts, and must refer our readers to the book 
itself for the many passages of interesting details 
in the life of one who is or ought to be a favorite 
with all. The work is published in a neat and 
substantial style. 


The Gallery of Illustrious Americans. Published 
Srom Brady's Gallery, 205 Broadway, New York, 
by Geo. P. Putnam, D. Appleton § Co., C. 8. 
Francis & Co. 1850. 


We have received Nos. 7 and 8 of the above 
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the American public a guide in European geogra- 
phy and history. 
It is superfluous to say that the value of such a 
work depends entirely upon its authenticity and 
/accuracy: and that these qualities are, especially 
in Germany, essential to success. In endeavoring 
to avoid all superficial and unfounded statements, 
|I have hoped also to steer clear of pedantry and 
prolixity. For such a volume, in the present state 
of popular information, I should not have felt jus- 
tified in using any other than original and authen- 
tic materials. 
* « + * * * x * 
The index, annexed to this volume, and contain- 

|ing nearly ten thousand names, will enable the 
reader to find readily any essential fact connected 
| with European geography or history. The table 
of centents, prefixed to the volume, gives at once 
a clear view of all those fifty-six states, which con- 
stitute Europe in a political sense. 

The arrangement with reference to the mountain 
| ranges, rivers, lakes, etc., of all Europe, by com- 
| pressing them within the compass of one common 
| description, will perhaps meet with the approbation 
| of the reader; tedious repetitions being avoided in 
| this way. Beside this, the introduction contains 

a general, yet condensed history of Europe. 





| Three Years in California. By Rev. Walter Col- 
ton, U. S. N., late Alcalde of Monterey ; Author 
of ** Deck and Port,” etc., etc. With Nlustrations. 

New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. 

W. Derby & Co. 1850. 

From this work we should be glad to make libe- 
ral extracts if we had room. Of its value, its ac- 
curacy and ability there is no doubt. It is very 
tastefully published, and embellished by steel en- 





splendid work ; the subject of No. 7 being Audu- | graved portraits of Sutter, Larkin, Fremont, Gwin, 
bon, and No. 8, Prescott—names that will live as | Wright and Snyder, all men of mark. ‘The slight 
long as American literature withstands the ravages | biographical sketches of these men are gems in 
of ‘Time. The publication of this work seems to | their way, and should be read by all. The ad- 
increase in interest with each successive number. | mirable fac similes of the signatures to the Declara- 
As we have said before, the likenesses are true and | tion of Rights in the new constitution, together with 
spirited, and of the highest order of American litho- the map of California, form valuable additions.— 
graphy. The literary part of these two numbers | We regret that our limits forbid a more extended 


seem to be written with a purerand more discrimi- 
nating taste than the previous ones. Perhaps the 
subjects naturally called it forth. Their charac- 
ters must awaken feelings of admiration and re- 
spect, and inspire effurts for the attainment of the 
highest excellence in the paths of literature and 
art. 


Europe, Past and Present : a Comprehensive Man- 
ual of European Geography and History; with 
separate Descriptions and Statistics of each State, 
and a copious Index, facilitating reference to every 
essential fact in the history and present state of 
Europe. By Francis H. Ungewitter, LL.D.— 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1850, 


This is a volume of 670 pages, printed in fine but 


very clear type, on beautiful paper. Mr. Unge- | 


Witter says in the Preface, and we would commend 
his words as of the best authority; 


As author of several extensive geographical 
works, which have been successfully published in 
Germany, my native country, I have ventured to 
prepare this volume with the view of offering to 


| notice. 


The Prelude; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An 
‘Autobiographical Poem. By William Werds- 
worth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila- 
delphia: George S. Appleton. 1850. 

Our views of Wordsworth were so fully given in 
an editorial in the August number of Holden’s, that 
| it would be a work of supererogation to repeat them 
'mn a review of this book. Whoever chanced to 
read that article will understand that our commen- 
dation of this work would be by no means hesi- 
tating or dubious, and not more so because of its 
beautiful appearance. 





| Memories of the Past. By Marcus T. Carpenter. 

New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850, 

A small volume of poems, elegantig published 
by Baker & Scribner, containing poetry that rather 
pleases us at a cursory glance, and very likely 
might please us better on more intimate acquaint- 
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Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific men 6 
America. By James Wynne, M.D. New York: | 


D. Appleton and Co. 1859. | 

This volume contains biographies of Franklin, | 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Fulton, Chief Justice 
Marshall, Dr. Rittenhouse, and Eli Whitney. 

The author has selected the leading facts in the 
lives of these men, and in an unimpassioned, un- 
eulogistic style pourtrayed their characteristics.— 
We do not observe that anything new is presented 
Whatever improvement | 


in regard to their history. 
is made upon past biographies (and it is supposed 
that succeeding biographies of the same individual 
are improvements,) is rather in the way of selec- 
tion and condensation than of enlargement of the 
previous stock of information. Those who have | 
no time to read Sparks’ Biography of Franklin had 
better, by all means, read this; and those who 
will not take the pains to form their own views of 
his character, cannot do better than to adopt the | 
views of Dr. Wynne. The Preface contains some | 
thoughts on a national literature, which it would 
be well for all to ponder. 


Lady Willoughby ; or, Passages from the Diary of 
a Wife and Mother in the Seventeenth Century. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. 
W. Derby § Co. 1850. 

We are glad that this book is republished in this 
country. Sometime since we saw a copy of the 
London edition and were attracted by the quaint- 
ness of the style and spelling, but as we read, we 
discovered more than mere. uniqueness, a depth 
and tenderness of feeling, and a truthfulness to na- 
ture which won our sympathy. The story is of the 
simplest possible kind, representing the first years 
of married life, as set forth in the joys and sorrows, 
privileges and responsibility of a cherished home. 
The author has evidently met with religious expe- 
riences of no ordinary depth and intensity. 

While the fiction of its being a diary written in 
the 17th century is well sustained, yet the task was 
too difficult to allow of successfully hedging up all 
avenues of detection. 


Edited by Thomas Car- 


Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
New York: Har- 


lyle. No. VIII. Jesuitism. 

per & Brothers. 

‘These Pamphlets ought to be read by everybody. 
What if Carlyle does grow] incessantly at every- 
thing and everybody? What if his style is like no 
other style? What if his views do not harmonize 
with our preconceived notions? Never mind, for | 
all this. In this self-laudatory and dogmatical 
age it will dono one any hurt to look at possible 
defects and possible need of improvement ; and if, 
in a calm and analytic state of mind, we should 
hear some thoughts that are not as our thoughts, 
we shall hardly be injured thereby. If our notions 
are of the best already, they will but be strength- 
ened; if not of the best, they may be bettered. i 








Review. 


Julia Howard. A Romance. By Mrs. Martin 
Bell. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1850. 
It would require a second edition of a life-time 

to read all the novels issued from the press of the 

Harpers ; and as few mortals are blessed to that 


extent, and we are not among the few, it has been 


impossible for us to cultivate an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Miss Julia Howard, and can oniy say 
that the name of the lady graces No. 146 of ** The 
Library of Select Novels.” 


The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. J. S. Skin- 
ner, Editor. Philadelphia: J. S. Skinner, 79 
Walnut street. 

We have always heard this magazine alluded to 
in high terms of commendation by those better able 
by profession to judge correctly of its ability and 
accuracy than ourselves. 

The terms are $2 each to a club of five subscri- 
bers. Each number contains 64 pages, printed on 
superior paper, and the work is greatly increased 


| in value by its engravings. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Reminis- 
cences of Friends and Contemporaries. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1850. 

Who would not read an autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt that could lay hands on it? Thanks to the 
enterprising firm of the Harpers, we have now the 
**golden opportunity,’’ which no one should “let 
slip-”’ 


Siz Months in the Gold Mines: from a Journal 
of Three Years’ Residence in Upper and Lower 
California. 1847-8-9. By E. Gould Buffum, 
Lieutenant First Regiment New York Volunteers. 
Philadelphia: Lea § Blanchard. 1850. 

This work is written in a graceful, agreeable 
style, is very readable, and pictures life in Califor- 
nia with vividness. Its author was connected with 
the New York Herald before he left for California. 


History of Darius the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Another in the series of small histories by Mr. 

Abbott, which, in spite of great faults, seem to be 

attracting a good deal of attention. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-work, and En- 
soars. Oliner Byrne, Editor. New York: 
. Appleton & Co. 
Nos. 16 and 17 are published, and fully sustain 
the cordial recommendation hitherto given of this 
work in Holden’s. 


New England Railroad Guide: Steamboat and Ex- 
press Journal. Illustrated with a complete Rail- 
road Map. Boston: George R. Holbrook & Co., 
37 Court Square. 

No traveller through New England should be 
without this little book, of which the title indicates 
the value. 








l- 





simplicity in every emanation from the pen of 
Lamb, that commends itself to the heart of his 
reader. His writings do not often incite to loud 
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Tuere is a genial flow of mingled humor and | shadows, or to any other equally “‘ good and suffi- 


cient reason,”’ we know not; but the fact stares us 
in the face, in all its minute detail. And for the 
encouragement of ourselves and others the like, 


and boisterous applause, hut they do provoke a | members, not corporate, of the clan of authorship, 


species of quiet, chuckling laughter, and always | we give place for the following postulate from the 


leave one in good humor with himself, and open to | pen of some “‘ great unknown :” 


sympathy with “the rest of mankind.” ‘ Elia” | * A corpulent intellectualist is a contradiction in 


had a friend who had a passion, amounting to a 
genius, for introducing his acquaintances to each 
other, not always mindful of individual sympathies, 
that go far to make up our circle of friendships.— 
He thus speaks of one of his friend’s happy efforts. 
** George brings all sorts of people together, setting 
up a sort of Agrarian law or common property in 
matter of society, but for once he has done me a 
great pleasure, while he was only pursuing a prin- 
ciple, as “‘ ignes fatui’”? may light you home. This 
Rickman lives in our buildings, immediately op- 
posite our house, the finest fellow to drop in 0’ 
nights, about nine or ten o’clock—cold bread and 
cheese time, just in the wishing time of the night, 
when you wish for somebody to come in, without | 
a distinct idea of a probable anybody.” 

The *‘ wishing time’’ of the night,—we all feel 
the gentle influences of that hour. Nor is the race 
to which Lamb’s George belonged yet extinct.— 
They are the alchemists of society, and regardless 
of.all the laws of affinity and attraction, would 
fuse all its elements in the same crucible. 


terms—a palpable catachresis. Obesity is a deadly 
foe to genius. In carneous and unwieldly bodies, 
the spirit 1s like a little gudgeon in a large frying 
pan of fat, which is either totally absorbed or tastes 
of nothing but the lard. Let no man attempt to 
write who has a protuberant stomach ; let no man 
reckon upon immortality who cannot distinctly 
feel and enumerate his own ribs, for the thinnest 
bow shoots the farthest, and the leanest horse wins 
the race. Nothing adepose ever yet enlightened 
the world, for even in a tallow candle the illumi- 
nation springs from the thin wick.” 

If that be not conclusive, we know not what 
would be. It may not convict a fat man, for it re- 
quires many and long bolts to penetrate to the heart 
of such. But after reading it we more complacent- 
ly surveyed our own tenuity, and were more chari- 
tably inclined towards the spareness of others. The 
Kentucky Giant or Calvin Edson may not, as Su- 
| san Nipper would say, have been authors or dis- 
| tinguished writers, but they evidently and by na- 
ture were fitted for the higher range of authgrship; 





.-..That is a beautiful thought, and beautifully | while the Indiana Fat Boy, et id omne genus, 


expressed, attributed to the Hindoos, and used in 
a religious service of theirs, similar to our rite of 
baptism, and we have often wondered if any writer 
who “ coins his ideas for drachmas,”’ could produce 
such a gem of simplicity. They say, when the 
lustral water is poured upon the unconscious in- 
fant, ‘‘ Little child, thou camest into the world 
weeping, while all around thee smiled,—so live 
that thou mayst leave the world smiling, while all 
around thee weep.” Let that sentiment be en- 
graven on the hearts of men, and the office of 
** Sponsors in baptism’’ would be more a sinecure, 
than it often is. 

....We believe that an essential ingredient in 


the composition of an editor is spareness—not men- | 


tal, good reader—but physical. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but they only prove and strengthen the 
rule. Whether it be the result of that harassing 
intellectual labor to which editors are subjected, 
or to a kind foreordination of Providence, who 
** from all time’’ prepares them for denization in 
narrow lanes and contracted attics, or to the prin- 
ciple of compensation, that they who give body and 
substance to public opinion, should themselves be 


| whereof the American Museum is so prolific, give 
‘no further token of celebrity than their ability to 
| deplete the public of their spare quarters, and that 
| we know is no token of literary eminence. How- 
ever deeply he may feel the “sacra fames auri,” 
| its tangible object is not the editor’s curse. Insad 
| sooth we say it. 

...-But apropos of the Museum, we are remind- 
ed of the remark of a friend, who, in allusion to the 
| nondescrip semi-fish, semi-quadruped denominated 
| a sea cow, that is on its way to swell the catalogue 
_of curiosities therein to be seen, said, that Barnum’s 
| chief object was to seek how (sea cow) to humbug 
| the community. 
| Yet friend Barnum may well turn, with just 
pride, from all the “lusi nature”’ that crowd his 
' multifold rooms, to that further development of his 
gigantic enterprise, that furnishes to the New 
World the presence and the voice of Jenny Lind. 
Ere our present number reaches our “ town and 

country” readers, that fair cantatrice will have 
| entered upon her series of American engagements, 
and the first instalment of the excitement of our 
most inflammable people will have been paid in a 
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remunerating shower of gold, to the distinguished 
vocalist, well named the Nightingale, who rings 
her celestial melody in the ears of the Republic.— 
Will Jenny sing for the million? Will she tra- 
verse our wide country, and charm, at their own 
firesides, our music-loving, music-worshipping citi- 
zens? The grand plan remains yet locked in the 
embrace of him who conceived it, and until the 
bird is caged there will be no development of pur- 
pose. 

And who will win the handsome prize offered 
for the best national song for Jenny Lind to carol 
in honor of her advent in America? Of the two 
score of contributions daily flowing in upon the 
committee, the greater part must feed the flame, 
not of popular excitement, but of the committee’s 
fire, and * sic itur ad astra.” 


....We had always supposed that one object of 
the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, and of that 
Revolution that ‘‘ tried men’s souls’’ so severely, 
was to free them and us from the shackles of old 
systems, and to establish here a new order of things. 
But we must confess that our faith is shaken, when 
we meditate upon the one grand relic of feudalism 
and the dark ages, that in a modified, but not mol- 
lified form exists among us. In the “ good old days” 
—the golden age of conservatism—travellers were 
the fair and constant game of a brotherhood of “‘ free 
companions,”” who rejoiced in the terrific name of 
brigand, highwayman, or bandit. And there are 
those who would actually have us adopt, as an ar- 
ticle of our faith, a belief in the present non-exist 


ence, as a class, of these ruffians. But so long as 


we bélong, or are liable to belong, to that bland, 


and enterprising portion of community, denomi- 
nated the “ travelling public,’’ we must be heretics 
to such a faith. We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent, that the aforesaid villains were but the pro- 
totypes of a class equally audacious, cruel and op- 
pressive, Who are now not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged by the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And we mildly but firmly “ desire to be al- 
lowed to believe”’ that those individuals familiarly 
called poriers compose this class. The transition 
has been easy and well defined. Though the spear 
has not yet been turned into a pruning hook, yet 
the pistol has been exchanged for the brush, the 
rapier for the broom, and the belt for the napkin. 
** Arma cedant togae’’—and in lieu of the terrific 
cry of “ your money or your life,”’ is the equally 
fatal alternative of “ fees orinsult.’”” Highwaymen 
have made way for hack drivers, brigands for 
*¢ boots,”’ and the cry of ‘* no quarter’’ has, by an 
imperceptible cadence, become a cry for nothing 
else but quarters. Outlawry was the penalty in 
the days of Robin Hood—as ineffectual then, as or- 
dinances now. There is no use in resisting—re- 
bellions are in vain, and “ strikes’’ and “ combi- 
nations’ worse than nugatory. The whole com- 
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munity, as surely as if the sword of Damocles titil- 
lated their necks, yield to the exactions of this le- 
galized band of depredators. Strange anomaly— 
but whether it is “‘ manifest destiny”’ or ** progress’? 
we cannot tell. We speak feelingly on this theme 
—and could expand it ad infinitum—for we have 
been often ‘* done” by these pillagers, and we have 
often noticed that while the insolence of their de- 
meanor is directly as the traveller’s ignorance of 
the local law, so the pertinacity of their demand is 
inversely as the length of time before the “ last 
bell,”’ which can be mathematically demonstrated, 
Sometimes a porter is ** put to his trumps,” as in 
this wise. A friend of ours had paid their “ pound- 
age”’ to the dusky waiters of the National Hotel at 
Washington, aud was about departing with a heart 
as light as his pocket, when a youthful porter, hat 
in hand, and assuming deference, (as is their wont) 
accosted him thus: *‘ Something if you please, sir; 
Iam the National Boots.’’ Our friend replied: 
** You are the National Boots. are you? Then go 
and kick the President.” Deponent saith not, 
‘‘ whether or no,”’ the order was complied with— 
but when last seen, that “* serving man’’ was vain- 
ly endeavoring to trace the connection between 
his avocation and the new duty assigned him. 

....It is in our power to commence in this num- 
ber a series of articles specially promised in the 
Prospectus, entitled ‘*‘ Uses and Abuses ;”’ and not 
only is it a gratification to commence the series, 
‘but also to be perfectly satisfied from the tone of 
the first number that the anticipations of no one 
will be disappointed. Would it not be well for 
Holden’s, if the advice therein contained were 
}more generally followed with respect to magazine 
| literature? ‘‘ Guess ’twould.” 


....It is not often that we feel a thrill of greater 
pleasure, albeit the pleasure had not the charm of 
being unexpected, than when we heard of the cap- 
tivating eloquence of our friend Stephen E. Bur- 
rall, Esq., on the delivery of the ‘* Master’s Ora- 
tion,”’ at the Commencement at Williams College, 
| Mass. Mr. Burrall has been and is one of the most 
| valued correspondents of Holden’s, and his articles, 
| under an assumed signature, have been received 
| with an unusual amount of favor. We heard a 
gentleman, well competent to give a just criticism 
|on account of his fine literary taste and the fact 
_of having heard commencement orations every year 
| probably for the last half century, having been a 

professor in a college for over twenty years, speak 
| of it as ‘* the very acme of master’s orations—a se- 
ries of brilliant coruscations from beginning to 
'end.”” The correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce thus describes it: 

** The subject of Mr. Burrall’s oration was ‘ The 
True Idea of Progress.’ It was vigorous and con- 
densed in thought, chaste and ornate in style, and 
brilliant in imagination. It was truly a gem, 
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among the other good things of the day, bright and 
sparkling. The clear and mellow tones of the 
speaker, the graceful and business-like earnestness 
of his bearing and gestures, his fervid, fluent, and 
nervous utterance, made this short speech a speci- 
men of the most thrilling and effective eloquence. 
We predict for this young gentleman, who, we un- 
derstand, is availing himself of the best advantages 
for the study of law, a brilliant career in the fields 
of advocacy and of popular appeal.” 


....We would take the liberty of referring our 
friends—those who feel an interest in the enter- 
prise of furnishing a magazine “‘ at so low a price 
as to he within the reach of the humblest, and so 
excellent as to be prized by the most intelligent” — 


to the advertisement on the first page of this num- | 


ber, setting forth certain “‘ premiums” to be deliv- 
ered to those who may speak an effective word to 


their acquaintances in behalf of Holden’s. We, 


would not appropriate the space in this department 


with an “ Appeal,” were it not that we are de- | 
pending on the efforts of our friends to extend the | 


circulation of the magazine, rather than upon hired 
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ed friends! Ah! a gay, glad time we have had! 
a time to make the glad gladder, and the young 
younger. But we are back again now, and we 
will not sorrow at being back. We will take up 
the burden of life’s labor and bear it on manfully 
and cheerfully. It is not so heavy a burden, after 
all. Indeed, we would not have it lighter if we 
could. Let it rather weigh more stoutly on us, that 
we may feel its pressure and grow strong beneath 
| it. There’s no reward without the toil for it.— 
| There is no crown without the conflict! And how 
refreshing is it, in the midst of toil, to think of this 
respite season in the country. We purposed to say 
very little of our various outgoings and incomings, 
but we cannot pass them by unnoticed—indeed, we 
cannot. And we cannot either leave unnoticed the 
self-denying devotion of one who was working all 
through the month of August while we were playing 
—who stood in our place, looked over our ** proofs,” 
read our mails, sent off our magazines, guarded our 
interests. Kaind reader, pardon the public expres- 
sion of a personal gratitude. We have a younger 
_ brother—and if any of you have a younger brother 


agents; in other words, we devote the money, | 28 faithful and as true as ours, thank Heaven for 
which publishers usually expend on agents, to the | the gift. 


magazine itself; thus giving double the quantity 


We have been to Western New York—to Ni- 


of reading matter (not to speak of the quality,) | agara, sublime Niagara! and Portage Falls, and 


which is given by other dollar magazines. And 
in this system lies the secret, about which there 


Geneseo, and Rochester, and Geneva, and Canan- 
_daigua, at which latter place we saw one whom 


| 


has been much surmise and inquiry, of our fur- | you have learned specially to regard through her 
nishing so large a magazine at so low a price.—| Contributions to those pages. We went by the 


Shall we be sustained in this course ? 

....Dear reader, we have been out of town!! 
Do not you rejoice? We do, or rather did, when 
we were away. [But we are back again, now— | 
back to our sanctum, to our “‘ proof’’-reading, and 
letter-writing, and book-reviewing ; back to pen, 
and ink, and types, and wood-cuts, and the “ devil’”’ | 


—back to work. Heigho! why should people work ? | 
= a — he hy i ‘since! Indeed it was glorious. Reader, we assure 


especially people, like us, who love play so well ? 


Work, work, work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work, work, work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim. 
Quill, and paper, and ink, 
Ink, and paper, and quill, 
Tiil over the sheet [ fall asleep, 
And dream that I’m writing still. 


Erie railruad, and who would go by any other 
route that consults his individual comfort in tra- 
| velling, and has the first longing to commune with 
| Nature in her grandest majesty and gentlest beau- 


ty? We started from New York—it’s no matter 


when—only that it was at sunrise—and we won- 


dered then that we did not oftener see the sun rise 


|—we wonder more—that we have not seen it rise 
you thata sunrise is magnificent, and we would 
conjure you, if you have never seen one, to im- 
prove the earliest opportunity, as you would to 
hear Jenny Lind. We were swiftly borne twenty- 
two. miles up the river by the steamer *“‘ Tom Pow- 
ell,” and as we stood upon the deck and watched 
those banks, on the one side of ancient majesty, 
and on the other of such maiden gentleness, we 
thought how proud old Hendrick Hudson must 





Perhaps you don’t know, but it’s a “ great thing”’ 


have felt when he sailed up that river as its dis- 


for an editor to get out of the city through all the | COVerer- We would like to have been the old hero, 


month of Aggust; instead of sweltering, and suf- 


focMing, and diluting here between these brick | 


walls and under this brazen sky, to be in the free, 


fair country, breathing the bracing air, lounging | 


to have ploughed those waves with the first white- 
man’s boat that parted them—only in that case we 
could not have sailed in the *‘ Tom Powell.’’ 


Did you go alone? Alone! By no means; but 


under the trees—those grand, old, swaying trees— | we did have a choice in the selection of a compan- 
following up the brooks, picking wild flowers in | ion; for we would much rather enjoy communings 
the glens, enjoying pic-nics in the woods, with | with Nature in solitude than have them disturbed 
choice friends about and so near to one! cherish- | by the misplaced admiration of a sickly enthusiasm, 
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Who was she? We will tell you who she was 
not. She was not our “ better half,” for indeed 
We are as yet but the minor part of an humanity. 
She was not our sister; for, alas! we have no sis- 
ter. We had one, but 
« she has fled 
To the azure overhead.” 


Reader, it was ‘ our cousin’? whose companion- 


ship we sought on this journey; and many times | 
during the month of August, in the year of our | 


Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty, have 
we felt called upon to express our gratitude to 
Providence for having “ instituted” the rare and 
remarkable relation of cousinships. 

How quickly twenty-two mi‘es of water are left 
behind. We are at the pier of the Erie railroad, 
that immense pier built out so boldly, nay, impu- 
dently, into the river, full three quarters of a mile 
in length, we are told. And anon we are in the 
Erie cars, those sumptuous cars, of such generous 
width, fitted up with every convenience and com- 
fort, and we are lounging on one of those luscious 


seats, so broad and wide and high-backed—loung- | 


ing, though tired never a bit, but simply from the 
conviction that said seat would not in this indi- 
vidual instance be “ answering the end of its be- 
ing”’ if we did not lounge upon it. 

And now we are under way, borne swiftly, yet 
smoothly and quietly, along, and we will in peace 
and gladness of spirit enjoy this beautiful scenery 
as it rapidly passes. Ah! no; we cannot. Here 
are friends on board from Hartford and from New 
York. They have spied us, and are coming to 
meet us. Among them is one on his way to a con- 
ference, who was ‘‘ sketched” in the pages of Hol- 
den’s, and his forehead seems to have grown 
broader and his face sunnier and kindlier even 
than usual, at the conscious enjoyment of the first 
day of freedom from the city. And as we glide 
along, hour after hour, now overlooking steep ra- 
vines, now having the sweep of green valleys and 
quiet villages, and now bending around the foot 
of some o’ertopping mountain, we are all watch- 
ing the changing panorama, till finally the waters 
of the Susquehannah break in beauty on our gaze, 
and our clerical friend, in the acme of his enjoy- 
ment, cries out, “‘ Mr. F., you are an editor, and 
you can and must discribe this ;’’ to which we an- 
swer never a word, but continue on, looking and 
enjoying with only the interruption of a momentary 


pang, as our friend’s remark reminds‘us of our in- 


ability to ‘‘meet the emergency.” There is no 
road in the country which takes one through such 
variety of landscape. Grandeur the most imposing, 
and beauty the most bewitching, are before you in 
constant and unbroken succession. You have the 
broad rivers with their graceful bends, the precipi- 
tous mountains, the encircled valleys, the nestling 
villages, the broad forests, the wild ravines, the 
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| lofty banks, and each and all on a scale unequalled 
for its magnificence. 

We have been whirled over railroads much in 
our day, but we never have come to regard them 
with an every-day indifference. The first impres- 
sion of being borne along at a very wonderful rate 
has never lessened, and an intuitive reverence for 
But as we mea- 





a locomotive will never leave us. 
‘sured off that day three hundred miles, doing up a 
week of hard staging with the ease and agreeable- 
| ness of an afternoon visit ; as we thought upon the 
| labor, the genius, the perseverance, the skill exer- 
| cised so lavishly in the construction of that road ; 
|of the mountains levelled, and the valleys filled, 
jand the rivers spanned, we confess to an impres- 
sion akin to solemnity, and we thought that, on 
| the whole, warmly as we felt towards Hendrick 
' Hudson, the hero of the river, we would rather 
aspire to the position of Benjamin Lover, the 
hero of the Erie railroad, the man whose skill has 
directed its operations, and whose energy has car- 
‘ried it to a successful issue, and who may now, 
that the road is falsifying all the evil prophecyings 
'of its enemies, and surpassing the most sanguine 
| expectations of its friends, turn with pride to the 
achievement, and, in the words of Webster, on the 
old Bay State, say, ‘“‘ There she stands; look at 
| her!” 
| More of travels in the next number. 


| ....All our readers have heard of the prize, 
| offered by Barnum, of two hundred dollars fora 
| song in honor of Jenny Lind’s advent to America, 
‘to be sung at the first concert. In a previous arti- 
‘cle the question is asked, “‘ Who will win this 
handsome prize ?’’ The ‘* Examining Committee”’ 
have answered that question with the name of 
/Bayarp Tayior, well known in the literary 
world as the author of “‘ Views A Foot,” “* Eldora- 
do, or Adventures in the Path of Empire,” and 
| contributions of rare poetry to various magazines; 
and known among his friends as a whole-souled, 
“capital fellow, favored with happy endowments, 
and a favorite with all. Of the five hundred nine- 
ty-and-nine who did not win, each one probably 
is glad Bayard Taylor has won, since he has not, 
| The tickets for the first concert were sold at 
auction. ‘* Genin, the hatter,’ bid off the first one 
for $225. The others have ranged from $25 to 
$4,50. Four thousand four hundred and eighty- 
six have been sold, for which $24,753.50 were 
realized. It is supposed that six hundred ‘‘ prome- 
nade tickets,’’ which will give the holder a stand- 
ing-up place, will be sold at $3 each, swellin@ the 
total receipts for tickets to Jenny Lind’s first con- 
cert to about $26,500. The excitement is of the 
hottest temperature. It is universally conceded 
that Jenny Lind is the “ greatest’’” woman, Barnum 
the greatest man, Genin the greatest hatter, and 
New York the greatest place in the world. 





